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POLLING DATA ON EUROPEAN OPINION OF 
AMERICAN POLICIES, VALUES AND PEOPLE 


THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on International Organizations, 

Human Rights, and Oversight, and 
Subcommittee on Europe, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to notice, at 3:08 p.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Bill Delahunt (chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on International Organizations, Human 
Rights, and Oversight) presiding. 

Mr. Delahunt. The Subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tions, Human Rights, and Oversight will come to order. 

Welcome to all. 

We have had a series of, I think, very informative hearings re- 
garding attitudes of foreigners toward the United States, and 
today, we will have another such hearing. This is prompted by a 
GAO report that stated “anti-Americanism is broadening and deep- 
ening,” and it outlined some of the consequences of that particular 
phenomenon. 

For example, the GAO, which is a nonpartisan agency that re- 
ports directly to the Congress, concluded that it “can increase for- 
eign public support for terrorism directed at Americans,” that it 
“can reduce the effectiveness of our military operations,” and it 
“can hurt our ability to align with other nations in pursuit of com- 
mon foreign policy objectives”; and they also pointed out that it 
could put at risk our economic and commercial interests. 

Our last hearing, earlier this week, focused on that particular as- 
pect of the GAO’s report. We examined the decline in terms of 
international visitors to the United States. We noted that in terms 
of our trade balance, or imbalance, if you will, that historically we 
had a surplus of some $27 billion back in 1995, and it has since 
declined to $7 billion. 

So, again, today, we are conducting a joint hearing with the Sub- 
committee on Europe, chaired by my good friend and colleague 
from Florida, Representative Wexler; and I am sure that the testi- 
mony that will be elicited will help us ascertain the attitudes of 
Europeans who, by and large, have been our traditional allies dur- 
ing the course of our history. 

I am joined by my good friend and colleague from California, the 
ranking member of the subcommittee, Mr. Dana Rohrabacher, for 
any opening he might wish to make. 

( 1 ) 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
I have certainly learned more about polling in this session than I 
have in all of the other sessions combined, and I am very pleased 
that now we are going to focus on European public opinion. 

I will note my favorite European, who just happened to have 
been half-American, of course, was Winston Churchill; and I think 
he had some perspectives on exactly what significance public opin- 
ion at any particular moment has to do with the security of a coun- 
try or the long-term peace and freedom that the people of any coun- 
try can live in. Of course, he lived during the 1930s, when he was 
immensely unpopular and frozen out of the British Government 
and castigated by the British press as being a warmonger and as 
being someone who was pushing just irrationally toward a con- 
frontation between the Nazi regime in Germany and the British 
people. Later on, of course, once Hitler acted, his popularity actu- 
ally changed at that point, and I saw that same — and by the way, 
there is a quote from Churchill, and that is “Putting one’s ear to 
the ground does not put a leader in a very inspiring position.” So, 
while public opinion is certainly important, it should not be the de- 
terminant of policy, whether it is public opinion here or whether 
it is public opinion in other countries. 

I realize that since coming here 19 years ago that there is a cer- 
tain methodology that most political people in this country at least 
use in order to determine what position they will take on important 
issues, and of course, that methodology is the wet-finger method- 
ology. Which way is the wind blowing? 

That is not how one creates a better world. One creates a better 
world by, perhaps, bucking what is at that moment an important 
opinion held by large numbers of people in any society, whether it 
is our society or Europe, and doing what is right, so that in the 
long run the situation’s reality will change. We need to create the 
realities rather than being driven by an attempt to placate people’s 
momentary aspirations. I saw that firsthand when I worked at the 
White House for 7 years. 

We are discussing European public opinion today, and I was with 
Ronald Reagan for 7 years in the White House as a special assist- 
ant to the President and one of his senior speech writers; and in 
that responsibility, I had a great deal to do with actually writing 
many of the President’s diplomatic remarks and also preparing him 
for foreign visits, often which were to the European continent. 

During that time period, I also was able to see the polling data 
that indicated that Ronald Reagan, as compared to his predecessor, 
was immensely unpopular with the people of Europe; and in fact, 
I will submit for the record quotations from the newspapers, the 
European newspapers, over the last 2 years — actually, over the last 
3 or 4 years — ^but especially the recent newspapers over the last 6 
months, indicating how and in what low esteem the people of Eu- 
rope hold our President and also how Americans have been at- 
tacked over and over again and how our policies have been at- 
tacked in every newspaper article that I was able the find. In fact, 
I found very few newspaper articles going the other direction. So 
that obviously would have an impact on public opinion. 

However, let me note it was deja vu — as we say, “deja vu all over 
again” — because there it was. I mean, I remember looking at these 
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same newspapers saying the same horrible things about Ronald 
Reagan and how he was so belligerent that he was causing the 
problems in the Cold War instead of trying to bring an end to the 
Cold War — the same moral equivalency arguments, the same — yes, 
any mistake that we would happen to make would put us on par 
with Communist dictatorships just as, perhaps, the mistakes at 
Abu Ghraib in some way make the American military the same as 
the 9/11 terrorists. 

So, while I respect the idea that public opinion is important, 
what is most important is to do what is right in building a future. 

Ronald Reagan ended the Cold War by having policies that 
would lead us to momentary confrontation, momentary exercises of 
will and strength, but in the end, what would create a more peace- 
ful world. That is what was important. 

If what we are doing now — if the policies of this government now 
will lead to a more peaceful world, will in fact lead to more democ- 
racy and an alternative, a democratic alternative, to Islamic peo- 
ples throughout the world, then perhaps it is worth our being un- 
popular now. If it does not and it fails, it could be because of incom- 
petence, or it could be a flaw in the goal itself But with that said, 
the public opinion, in and of itself, is not the way to judge our pol- 
icy. 

So, with that said, I am interested in hearing what the Euro- 
peans think about us, but, you know, I just do not like any lectures 
from Germans telling me about how we handle wars. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Delahunt. I thank the ranking member for his statement, 
and I now turn to the chair of the European Subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. Wexler. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you. Chairman Delahunt. 

I want to thank Chairman Delahunt for pushing forward this 
hearing. I understand this is in a series of hearings where he has 
investigated public opinion throughout the world and how it relates 
to American values and our objectives. 

I thought what Mr. Rohrabacher said was very intriguing, and 
I would agree with a great deal of it. I think the points that Mr. 
Rohrabacher makes are valid in terms that our public policy should 
not, certainly, be dictated as a result of public opinion in other 
parts of the world; and just the fact that we may be unpopular does 
not necessarily indicate that our public policy is incorrect. I think 
those are all very fair points. 

I would like to offer possibly just a little bit different perspective, 
not in contrast to Mr. Rohrabacher’s, but just in terms of analyzing 
the effect of public policy on our own self-interest, as it seems to 
me that is where our focus ought to be. 

With the historically low European public opinion regarding the 
United States, does it make it more difficult for us to pursue our 
own objectives? For instance, the recent decisions made in several 
of the European capitals to reject American requests for increased 
troop levels in Afghanistan. Are those decisions based on a genuine 
disagreement over the policy in Afghanistan or are they substan- 
tially related to a very low public opinion in Europe of American 
policy, and therefore, politically or for whatever the reason, Euro- 
pean leaders have decided not to meet those requested troop levels? 
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I am not offering this in a partisan way, but I do think Demo- 
cratic control of the Congress does offer us an opportunity in the 
context particularly of European public policy. And with this oppor- 
tunity, I think we would be remiss if we did not, in fact, address 
issues that are important to European public opinion, but are also, 
of course, equally important to American public opinion like global 
climate change, the crisis in Darfur, allegations of secret CIA pris- 
ons, extraordinary renditions, and the human rights concerns in 
Guantanamo. These are American issues as much as they are, if 
not more so in certain ways, European issues. 

There is one thing we can do in this Congress that would, in my 
view, make a dramatic difference in terms of European public opin- 
ion, and is also in America’s interest; and that is to expand the 
Visa Waiver Program. Congress should expand the Visa Waiver 
Program in a way so that our staunchest Eastern and Central Eu- 
ropean allies; such as Greece, Hungary, Poland, and other new EU 
countries; would be able to travel. By expanding the program the 
people of those countries would be able to travel more readily to 
the United States without going through some of the more onerous 
visa program requirements and, at the same time, not only main- 
tain but actually enhance American security by adopting some 
changes to our own immigration programs. 

The other part of this, I just want to mention before I stop Mr. 
Chairman, is that despite the negative public perception of the 
United States in Europe, and of the Bush administration’s policies, 
is not a full reflection of the transatlantic relationship. The truth 
of the matter is that many European leaders have, in fact, em- 
braced policies that are very similar, if not identical, to that of the 
United States. 

For instance, I think the President’s trip in February 2005 to 
Brussels was very important, and I compliment the President on 
that trip. If I understand it correctly, he was the first President to 
visit EU institutions and pay respect to the European Union as an 
institution. That changed things quite a bit for the positive. 

On Iran, America and Europe have essentially voiced common 
policy since that time. With respect to the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict, the United States and Europe, as members of the Quartet, 
have voiced a common position in isolating Hamas. I hope Euro- 
peans stick with that common position. 

There are a number of different examples — the Balkans, Belarus, 
Lebanon, Sudan — that the United States and Europe are, in fact, 
cooperating a great deal. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I compliment you again on bringing up and 
examining an extremely important topic. I want to thank you for 
holding this hearing and the witnesses for being here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wexler follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Robert Wexler, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Florida, and Chairman, Subcommittee on Europe 

Chairman Delahunt, I want to thank you for jointly holding today’s hearing with 
the Europe Subcommittee on the “Global Polling Data on Opinion of American Poli- 
cies, Values and People in Europe.” I also want to thank our witnesses for testifying. 

Today’s hearing is critical because America’s failure to address historically low 
European public opinion regarding the United States directly affects our ability to 
address global threats. A failure to address this deficiency is in direct contrast to 
our nation’s interests and could prevent our strongest allies from joining with the 
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United States when we need them the most. For example, recent decisions made 
in several European capitals rejecting American requests for increased troop levels 
in Afghanistan are directly related to low public opinion of the United States. 

I believe a Democratic led Congress may be the perfect antidote for a European 
public opinion that does not trust President Bush. To this end, it is incumbent on 
this Congress to act as a bridge to Europe, repair tattered relationships and address 
issues such as global climate change and the crisis in Darfur. In addition, we must 
engage Europeans on issues of concern to their public, including allegations of secret 
CIA prisons, extraordinary renditions, and human rights concerns in Guantanamo. 

In addition, if there is one thing Congress could do to improve our image in Eu- 
rope it would be to expand the Visa Waiver Program. As of today, this program does 
not including our staunchest Eastern and Central European allies such as Greece, 
Hungry, Poland and other new EU Countries. The Visa Waiver Program has im- 
mense value for relations between the U.S. and Europe, and an expansion of the 
program would greatly enhance cultural, economic, political and personal exchanges 
across the Atlantic. 

All is not bleak, despite negative public perception in Europe of the US and Presi- 
dent Bush, most European leaders have embraced policies that dovetail with those 
of America. As the Ranking Member of the Europe Subcommittee over the past four 
years and now as Chairman, I have witnessed first hand a genuine European desire 
for a closer relationship — an equal partnership based on shared responsibilities. 

America must embrace our allies in Europe, including fully embracing the Euro- 
pean Union. As someone who regularly disagrees with President Bush, I am con- 
vinced that his trip to Brussels and the EU in January of 2005 was a critical step 
in improving transatlantic relations. A European Union that is politically, economi- 
cally and militarily successful is in America’s interests and represents an oppor- 
tunity for a weary American public to have a European partner that shares global 
burdens, from the promotion of democracy, to preventing the proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction, and from addressing global warming to addressing extre- 
mism and terrorism. 

Too often our European allies are accused of not supporting America’s efforts to 
combat terrorism or not doing enough to prevent Iran from building a nuclear weap- 
ons program. Those claims are greatly exaggerated and often bear no relation to the 
truth. The United States and Europe have worked in tandem to thwart Iran’s nu- 
clear ambitions. So far, America and Europe have worked together as Quartet mem- 
bers to isolate the Palestinian government led by Hamas — I hope that cooperation 
continues. We have also worked together to rebuild and provide security in Afghani- 
stan, and have collaborated extensively in the in the Balkans, Belarus, Lebanon and 
Sudan. It is critical that these joint efforts continue. 

How the United States got to this low point in European public opinion and what 
needs to be done to reverse this problem, in Europe and globally, are critical issues 
that must be addressed. Chairman Delahunt, I want to thank you for holding this 
joint hearing today. 

Mr. Delahunt. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Wexler. 

Now I will turn to the ranking memher on the European Sub- 
committee, Mr. Gallegly of California. 

Mr. Gallegly. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I just have a short statement, and then I want to take advantage 
of our witnesses to listen to their expert testimony. 

The issue of European perceptions of the United States and 
American foreign policy is really a very important one. It is cer- 
tainly preferable for the United States to have good relations with 
our European allies, not only at the government level, but also 
among the people of Europe. At the same time, I do not believe we 
should focus excessively on poll results either in the formulation of 
our foreign policy or in trying to assess what Europeans really 
think about Americans. 

On the first issue, we all know polls can be manipulated to pro- 
vide a wide range of results. As was noted in the prepared testi- 
mony of Ms. Conway, if we ask Europeans in a vacuum regarding 
their general views of the United States’ policy, the results are 
quite negative; we can all agree on that. This is obviously colored 
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by the one issue that is dominating the headlines every day, and 
that is Iraq, and frankly, regardless of where one falls on this 
issue, the decision on what the best policy is to pursue the war in 
Iraq should be based on one and only one factor, what will further 
the long-term national security interests of the United States and 
best protect the American people. 

In addition, it is easy for Europeans to complain about the 
United States, which is, in many cases, resented because it is the 
strongest and most influential country in the world. However, as 
was pointed out in the prepared testimony, people have a tendency 
to vote with their feet by where they decide to live, study and work. 
And in the most revealing and most important of all polls, namely, 
to which countries they may emigrate, the Europeans still express 
a deep affection for the United States. In just the 5 years from 
2000 to 2005, close to 1 million Europeans became United States 
permanent residents. This is more than came to the U.S. during 
the entire decades of the 1970s and the 1980s. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to the testimony. 
I yield back. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. Gallegly. 

I think there is a common theme that we all articulated, and 
that is that the polls should not define public policy, but they do 
provide a tool for American policymakers to craft those policies 
that, in fact, are in our best national interest. 

As my colleagues were speaking, I remember leading up to the 
invasion of Iraq when the Government of Turkey agreed to allow 
the American military the use of its bases to invade Iraq through 
the north; and yet, when the members of the Turkish Parliament 
went home — for a district work period, presumably — and heard 
from their constituents about the negative feelings toward the 
United States and toward this particular policy, they came back 
and voted to deny the United States access to military bases, re- 
quiring a reconfiguration of the military invasion of Iraq by our 
own military, which I think confirms what I alluded to earlier 
when I spoke to the GAO’s observation that anti-Americanism, or 
dissatisfaction, if you will, with American policy can hinder, impede 
and even harm our national security interests. 

Having said all of that; it gives me great pleasure to introduce 
two fine witnesses today with very impressive curricula vitae. If I 
read, we would be here for 15 or 20 minutes, but I am going to just 
take excerpts. 

Let me first introduce Dr. Glenn. He was Executive Director of 
the Council for European Studies, the leading American profes- 
sional association for the study of Europe and the social sciences 
and humanities, based at Columbia University. He joined the Ger- 
man Marshall Fund in 2004 as Director of Foreign Policy, respon- 
sible for management of the foreign policy, key institutions in the 
transatlantic fellowships and research fellowships program. He is 
also a visiting scholar at the Paul Nitze School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies at Johns Hopkins. 

Dr. Glenn holds a Ph.D. and a Master’s in Sociology from Har- 
vard and a Bachelor’s degree from Oberlin. He completed the 
postdoctoral Gene Monet Fellowship at the European University 
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Institute in Florence. He speaks Czech and French, and has limited 
fluency in Polish and Italian. 

Then Ms. Conway. Ms. Conway is one of the most quoted and 
noted pollsters on the national scene. She is the co-author, along 
with Democratic pollster Celinda Lake, of What Women Really 
Want. I am going to have to read that hook. 

She describes herself as a fully recovered attorney. I am making 
those same valiant efforts myself, Ms. Conway. 

She is admitted to practice law in four jurisdictions, is a magna 
cum laude graduate of Trinity College here in Washington, where 
she earned a B.A. in Political Science, studied at Oxford and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. She holds a law degree with honors 
from George Washington University. 

She has provided commentary on over 1,000 television shows — 
ABC, CBS, NBC, PBS, CNN, HBO, and Comedy Central. I am 
going to have to go and get that clip. 

She is a board member of the National Journalism Center, the 
National Women’s History Museum, the New Jersey Republican 
State Committee, Strategic Planning Committee, the Young Repub- 
lican National Federation, and Men Against Breast Cancer. 

Welcome, Ms. Conway. 

Dr. Glenn, would you proceed with your statement? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN K. GLENN, PH.D., DIRECTOR OF FOR- 
EIGN POLICY, GERMAN MARSHALL FUND OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

Mr. Glenn. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank 
you so much for the invitation to speak to you today. It is a real 
pleasure and an honor to be here. 

I think that public opinion, if I may follow on some of your open- 
ing statements, can actually provide valuable insight into how and 
why Americans and Europeans may see the world differently and 
the potential for popular support for a range of policy options that 
exist for a number of pressing problems. 

Let me be clear at the outset: Popular opinion cannot tell you 
what to do. It does not recommend particular courses of action, nor 
does it predict the future. 

I will be referring today to Transatlantic Trends. This is an an- 
nual survey by the German Marshall Fund of the United States, 
a nonpartisan American public policy and grant-making institution 
dedicated to promoting greater cooperation and understanding be- 
tween the United States and Europe, as well as some of our part- 
ners. In the 5 minutes that I have here, I would like to just quickly 
summarize some of the main points in testimony that you have and 
then make reference, if I may, to some charts that are to my right, 
your left. 

We are now in 2007, 5V2 years since September 11, 2001, and we 
know from public opinion data that the image of the United States 
and the world has not recovered from the steep decline it took after 
the war in Iraq. Public debate, as many of you suggested, on both 
sides of the Atlantic has wrestled with allegations of secret CIA 
prisons in Europe, continued violence and instability in Iraq, as 
well as concern about human rights in the United States detention 
center at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
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Yet, as Congressman Wexler noted, there have heen considerable 
efforts at the official level to improve relations and to change the 
tone between Americans and Europe, and indeed, I think that we 
have considerable information that suggests there are many public 
policy issues on which the transatlantic divide between Americans 
and Europeans is not so great, that there is room for Americans 
and Europeans to work together. 

If I may, let me start with the first chart which is on the far side 
of the charts to my right, to your left, which is European Views of 
U.S. Leadership in World Affairs. This data starts in 2002, in 
which year 64 percent of Europeans stated that it was desirable 
that the United States exert strong global leadership. 

We saw that number plummet. In 2003, that number was down 
to 45. It dropped down in 2004 to 36, which is essentially where 
it has remained since then. 

The negatives follow a similar pattern. They start at 31 percent 
of Europeans having a negative view of the United States in 2002. 
Those numbers skyrocket up to 58 percent in 2004, and they have 
stayed relatively constant for the past 3 years. Among the Euro- 
pean countries, the greatest decline was in Germany, one of our 
traditionally staunchest allies. 

Now, in some ways, when I look at that chart, the thing that 
strikes me is the persistence since 2004 of those feelings. In 2005, 
following the reelection of President Bush and the efforts to mend 
relations along the lines exactly as Congressman Wexler men- 
tioned, we asked Europeans and Americans if they felt relations 
had changed in the wake of those efforts. Yet, unfortunately, it ap- 
pears that Europeans were largely unmoved by them. Fifty-two 
percent of Europeans in June 2005 said that relations had largely 
stayed the same, and it is this pattern that we see that in many 
ways sets the context for the broader discussion. 

Now, in making sense out of this, many ask, is this anti-Ameri- 
canism? There, I would like to point you to the second chart that 
we have here. The top line of that chart is the same line of U.S. 
approval from the first chart. It starts at 64 and it goes down to 
37, roughly staying the same from 2004. 

The bottom line, our views of President Bush’s leadership in 
international affairs, those numbers start at 38, which admittedly 
is not a high point to start in, but they drop; and they also stayed 
at 21 percent, to 24 to 18 last year. 

What I think is important about that chart is the gap between 
views of the United States and views of President Bush. We see 
that this difference, this distinction in European minds between 
their feelings about the United States which, of course, are driven 
by U.S. policies and its views of the President are, however, not 
identical with its views of the President. I sometimes think of that 
gap being the reservoir for recovery, if you will, the room that there 
is among Europeans, who continue to want to feel positively about 
the United States, but who are concerned about its policies. 

I know that you have heard from Andy Kohut of the Pew Re- 
search Center, and I respect his work greatly, but I would like to 
disagree with him and suggest that this trend data that we see 
here suggests that the pattern we are seeing represents strong dis- 
agreement with U.S. policies, but not necessarily a kind of hard- 
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ening of anti-Americanism, a generalizing of those critical views 
into something deeper and more enduring that might concern us 
all. 

Now, in the testimony I spend some time talking about European 
views of United States policies because, as someone who focuses on 
foreign policy, indeed, our differences, our similarities on what we 
are trying to do seem to be essential. 

Let me start at the beginning, as one must, with Iraq. This will 
come as no surprise to you, in listening to your opening statements, 
that Europeans have been extraordinarily critical of our decision to 
go to war in Iraq. In 2004, transatlantic trends showed that 80 per- 
cent of Europeans felt that the war in Iraq was not worth the loss 
of life and other costs of attacking Iraq. Seventy-three percent of 
Europeans felt that the war in Iraq increased the threat of ter- 
rorism around the world. 

There is little reason for us to think that those numbers have 
changed since then. Yet, it is worth asking, how do Europeans see 
United States policies beyond the war in Iraq? Has it so strongly 
been identified with the United States in the eyes of the world that 
there is no longer any room for us to get along? 

I would like to review very briefly — you have the data, and I 
would love to talk with you about it more in the question-and-an- 
swer session — European attitudes in three areas, threat perception, 
democracy promotion, and Iran. 

The first is — and the chart is here in the testimony that I sub- 
mitted to you — we ask every year, “How do you see some of the 
most pressing global threats?” These include things like inter- 
national terrorism, the prospect of Iran’s acquiring nuclear weap- 
ons, the violence and instability in Iraq, the rise of Islamic fun- 
damentalism, economic downturn, and the like. 

Now, if you read the newspapers, you might have the sense that 
we are coming from completely different points of view in how we 
see the world. Yet, what we found striking in 2006 was that the 
most pressing global threat for Americans and Europeans alike was 
international terrorism. The greatest increase we saw from last 
year was in the threat of Islamic fundamentalism, which would 
suggest to me that in many ways we are not as far apart as we 
might think in terms of how we see the world. 

I would be happy to talk with you about a range of those other 
threats. 

Now, indeed, the President’s policies in the Middle East and 
more broadly have been anchored around the notion of democracy 
promotion. This is a policy of which there is a very long tradition 
of United States-European close cooperation, perhaps most symbol- 
ized in recent times by the cooperation, after the fall of the Berlin 
Wall in Eastern Europe, in bringing democracy to former Com- 
munist Eastern Europe, into the Western fold, into supporting 
these new democracies. 

Now, at this time of European criticism of the United States, I 
think it is worth asking, “How do Europeans feel about democracy 
promotion? How do Americans feel?” We asked Europeans if they 
felt it was the role of the European Union to promote democracy 
and Americans if it was the role of the United States, and if I may. 
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I would like to direct your attention to the third chart to my right 
here. 

What is striking about this is, when you ask them about their 
role, 71 percent of Europeans say it should be the role of the Euro- 
pean Union to promote democracy. In 2006, only 45 percent of 
Americans say that as well. There is a lot to talk about within 
those numbers, but I think it suggests that where there are the 
most fundamental values that we share — the value of democracy, 
the importance of having democratic allies and the potential for 
having new democracies in the world for creating a more peaceful 
world — we see strong European support. 

In the testimony, you will see some data about the means by 
which we promote democracy. I would love to go into details on 
them, but I think you will see that of many of the common policies 
that we think about — monitoring elections, supporting civil society 
groups — these are things that we actually agree upon. Military 
force, on both sides of the Atlantic, receives the smallest support. 

On Iran, as Congressman Wexler said, our data shows that 
Americans and Europeans agree. Indeed, our close cooperation on 
Iran is often taken to be the most prominent sign that Americans 
and Europeans can work together beyond Iraq, and that is our will- 
ingness to cooperate around the U.N. Security Council, to pressure 
Iran through international institutions to give up its nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Now, we are in the midst of that, and there is a lot of uncer- 
tainty. I am not predicting the future here, but we know that 84 
percent of Europeans and 79 percent of Americans felt that current 
efforts should continue. A very small number on both sides of the 
Atlantic at this point support either simply accepting a nuclear 
Iran or military action. 

Indeed, what is striking to me is that Americans and Europeans 
even agree on whom best can handle the issue of Iranian nuclear 
weapons; 47 percent of Europeans and 36 percent of Americans — 
that is the largest percentage on both sides of the Atlantic — believe 
that the United Nations is the most appropriate institution. Within 
the testimony, there is some more data about some of the other in- 
stitutions. 

Let me talk briefly about values. Often you will hear that the 
real problem is that Americans and Europeans have different val- 
ues, and they will turn to public opinion data to talk about that. 
And this will often be along the lines of, Americans are more reli- 
gious or Europeans are more secular, we are more individualistic, 
where Europeans are more collectively minded; we believe more in 
the free market, they believe more in a social welfare model. 

On an issue of foreign affairs, I would like to suggest to you the 
question on my mind, which is, do we have sufficient values to 
work together? In 2004, 1 year after the war in Iraq, we asked 
Americans and Europeans, “Do you feel that the United States and 
the European Union have sufficient values to cooperate?” Indeed, 
60 percent of Europeans and 71 percent of Americans felt that they 
do share enough common values. 

On the question of cooperation, it has been striking; 82 percent 
of Europeans and 91 percent of Americans agree to the statement, 
“When our country acts on a national security issue, it is critical 
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that we do so together with our closest allies.” Now, let me nuance 
that. The great divider is often the question of the use of force in 
international affairs and the question of legitimacy. 

We also asked Europeans and Americans, “Would you agree or 
disagree with the following statement: Under some conditions, war 
is necessary to obtain justice.” Let me point you to the fourth chart 
to my right. Here is a portrait of one of our more striking dif- 
ferences: To that statement, 78 percent of Americans agree, “Under 
some conditions, war is necessary to obtain justice”; 62 percent of 
Europeans felt that they could agree with that statement. 

Now, this has led some to speculate that Americans are from 
Mars and Europeans are from Venus, but if I may, I would like to 
suggest that the issue at hand in many ways is that of legitimacy 
and how we pursue our policies, not simply what we do. 

The role of the United Nations is often evoked in this debate, and 
popular opinion is straightforward. Sixty-one percent of Americans 
and 71 percent of Europeans view the U.N. favorably. Where we 
differ, however, is on the necessity of the United Nations in pro- 
viding legitimacy to military force. When asked if it is justified to 
bypass the United Nations when the vital interests of their country 
are involved, 59 percent of Americans agreed, compared to 44 per- 
cent of Europeans in 2004; and I think in many ways we have very 
real differences about the role of military force and how we think 
about it that reflect our histories. But I think just as compelling 
are the ways that we think about legitimacy and the way we think 
about the role of international institutions when pursuing our in- 
terests. 

I will not go into it in my presentation, but there is a section in 
the testimony about how different we are today from the past, 
using data on public views toward NATO, which are often taken, 
especially in Europe, as the key indicator of how Europeans feel 
about the United States or the transatlantic alliance. That is, if 
you feel positively about NATO, then you feel positively about the 
transatlantic alliance. 

That data shows rises and falls over time, and there are some 
predictable moments. Around the Pershing missile crisis in 1981, 
views of NATO dropped; around the end of the Cold War in 1989, 
views of NATO dropped, and around the wars in the Balkans in 
the 1990s, but in each of those cases, we see a rebound in those 
views back up to popular levels of support. 

Now the question in front of us today is: Will we see a rebound 
in our future? I think that is the question we want to talk about. 

I would like to end with a brief reference to the differences that 
exist in popular opinion versus elite opinion. When you travel in 
transatlantic policy circles, it is easy these days to have the sense 
that anti-United States feelings have largely played themselves out 
among European policy elites. 

European Union High Representative for the Common Foreign 
and Security Policy, Javier Solana, said last year, “The situation as 
far as our bilateral relationships is almost perfect. What we have 
begun to think about is how to resolve together the many problems 
which are an international agenda.” 

So no more talking about the problems between us, and these 
global issues that I talked about — democracy promotion, Iran, glob- 
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al threats such as international terrorism — that we are facing; 
these are the issues that I think are occupying the transatlantic 
agenda today. 

There is a survey that I cite in the testimony of European elites; 
that is, members of the European Parliament, and members of the 
Parliament show that they support United States global leadership 
much more strongly than the general public in Europe. And so, in 
many ways, the question in my mind is, how can we see the role 
of European leaders in helping to move European public opinion, 
as well as the policies that we pursue. 

Now, I have suggested there is a gap between the elite and the 
working level, if you will, or the general public. It is hard to tell 
exactly what that means. This may just simply be a time lag. Poli- 
cies take place; people react to them and process them over time. 
It may mean, on the other hand, that Europeans have made their 
minds up about President Bush and we will only see a change after 
2008. 

I would like to end by observing, I think quite consistent with 
many of the comments, that public opinion is only one of the fac- 
tors that shapes foreign policy. It is a factor that is influential 
under some conditions at some times, and those are largely around 
elections, elections here and elections there. And this year, I see we 
have got important elections upcoming in Erance, in Turkey. 

We can expect a leadership change in the United Kingdom, and 
I think that this new leadership in Europe will be decisive in deter- 
mining the future of European attitudes toward the United States 
and the potential for transatlantic cooperation. 

Thank you very much. I look forward to talking with you more. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you. Dr. Glenn, for that very informative 
testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Glenn follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, thank you for your invitation to speak with 
you today. Let me begin with a brief summary. Public opinion data shows that, five and 
a half years since September 1 1, 2001 the image of the United States in the world has not 
recovered Irom ils sleep decline alter Llie war in Iraq. Public debate on both sides of the 
Allanlic has wrestled with allegations of secret CIA prisons in Europe, continued 
violence in Iraq, and concerns about human rights in tlie U.S. detention center in 
Guantanamo Gay, Cuba. Y ct at the official level there have been effoils at 
rapprochement, shifting the policy agenda toward global tlu'eats and concerns on which 
the transatlantic divide may not be as great. Public opinion can proMdc valuable insiglit 
into how' and why AmerictUis and Europeans may see the world differently, as well as the 
reserv^oir of support for particular policy options. .At the same time, it cannot recommend 
particular courses of action, nor can it predict the future. I hope that you whll find this 
data useful to you in your debates about current U.S. policies and look forward to our 
discussion. 

Transatlantic Trends is an annual sun^ey by the German Marshall Fund of the I.hiited 
States, a nonpartisan American public policy and grantmaking institution dedicated to 
promoting greater cooperation and understanding between the United States and Europe, 
and the Compagnia di San Paolo, wfth additional support from the Funda^ao Luso- 
Americana, Fundacion BBVA, and the Tipping Point Foundation. The survey is based 
on a representative sample of public opinion of 1,000 people in the United States and 
tw'elve European countries: Bulgaria, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Portugal, Romania, Slovakia, Spain, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. The most recent 
the fifth annual survey was conducted on June 6-24, 2006. 

llie polling is conducted by a professional suiwey research firm, TNS Opinion, to 
conduct the survey using Computer Assisted Telephone interviews in all countries except 
Bulgaria, Poland, Slovakia, Romania, and Turkey, where lower telephone penetration 
necessitated the use of face-to-face interviews. For results based on the national samples 
in each of the 13 countiies suiweyed, one can say whth a 95% confidence that the margin 
of eiTor attiibutable to sampling and otlier random effects is plus or minus three 
percentage points. For results based on the total European sample, the margin of enor is 
plus or minus one percentage point. Europe-wide figures are weighted on the basis of the 
size of the adult population in each country. 
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Persistent decline in European views of the United States since 2002 

Since 2002. we have tracked attitudes toward U.S, global leadership and have observed a 
dramatic reversal in European attitudes. The proportions of Europeans who view I T S. 
leadership in world affairs as desirable has reversed since 2002, from 64% positive to 
37% this year, and from 31% negative to 57%. Chart 1 below indicates that European 
positive attitudes toward U.S. global leadership fell to this level in 2004 and have 
remained virtually unchanged over the past three years. 


European views of U.S. leadership in world affairs 



— ♦ — Desirable 
--■--Undesirable 


Among European countries, the greatest decline was in Gennany, from 68% positive in 
2002 to 43% in 2006. Only three European countries currently view' U.S. leadership 
more positively than negatively: the Netherlands (51% to 44%), Romania (47% to 35%), 
and the United Kingdom (48% to 45%). 

In 2005, we asked Europeans if they felt relations had changed after the President’s 
diplomatic efforts to mend relations in his second tenn. Secretary' of State Condoleezza 
Rice visited Paris in Eebmaiy' 2005 in an effort to change the tone and improve relations 
with Europe, and President Bush traveled to Europe lliree limes in the lirsl six months of 
his second term. He became tlie Itrsl American President to olltcially visit the E uropean 
Union, declaring in Brussels, 'The alliance of Europe and North America is the main 
pillar' of our security.” Yet, Europeans appear to have been unmoved by these efforts. 
Asked in June 2005, 52% of Europeans said that relations had stayed the same. 
Aiiiciicans agreed, whth 50% saying relations had stayed the same. 
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Is this anti-Americflnism? 


Tliere were those in Europe w'ho suggested tliat the re-election of President Bush in 2004 
would transform what had previously been anti-Rush feelings linked to the war in Iraq 
into anti-Americanism. T know that this Committee has heard testimony from Andrew 
Kohut at the Pew Research Center, and although I admire his work, I’d like respectfully 
disagree with his view that we are seeing a new anti-Americanism. The trend data in 
Transatlantic Trends suggests that what we are seeing is not anti-Americanism, per se, so 
much as strong disagreement with what America is doing in the w'orld today. Anti- 
Americanism, if we take the concept seriously, should refer to something broader and 
presumably more enduring than attitudes or views toward particular U. S. policies, more 
similar to other forms of prejudice such as anti-Semitism and racism. 

We have obseived however that Europeans continue to distinguish betw'een their views of 
President Bush and their view s of the United States more generally. While European 
attitudes toward President Bush’s handling of inteniatioiial alfairs have fallen from 38% 
positive in 2002 to 18% in 2006, there is a 19-point gap between this figure and tlieir 
evaluation of U.S. Icadcrsliip in world affairs. 


Views of TJ.S. leadership vs. Views of President Bush 



— Desirability of 
U.S. leadership 

— ± — Approval of 

President Bush 


You’ll notice that his gap has generally persisted over five years, and thus the data 
suggests that European views of President Bush have not become generalized into views 
of the United States broadly or become a new form of anti-Americanism, fo be clear, 
views of the United Stales are certainly driven by views of the policies of ils president, 
but they are not identical. 
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Europeans views of U.S. policies in Iraq and in the world 

It has been widely observ'ed that Europeans viewed the U.S. deeision to go to war in Iraq 
negatively. This is supported by our own data as well. Asked in 2004, 80% of 
Europeans felt that the war in Iraq w as not worth the loss of life and other costs of 
attacking Iraq. 73% of Europeans felt tliat the war in Iraq increased tlie tlireat of 
teiTorism around tlie world, llieie is little reason to believe tliat those numbers liave 
become more positive. Yet, it is woitli askii^, how^ do Europeans see U.S. policies 
beyond the war in Iraq? I'd like to briellv review European attiLudes in three areas: 

Uireat perceiiLion, democraev pmmoLion, and Tran. 

Threat Perception: Wc have asked every" year how Americans and Europeans view 
likely" threats over tlie next ten years, and we have found that American and European 
tlireat perception is similar, perhaps surprisingly so given w’idespread debate about our 
differences. Large majorities — topping 70% of Americans and Europeans — continue 
to agree on tlie importance of a wide range of international threats in the next 10 years, 
including international terrorism, Islamic fundanientalisni, inunigration, the global spread 
of disease such as avian flu, global w"anning, and the growing powder of Cliina. 


X'i impcrtorrt ■ Ext'omciy Important 


THREAT PERCEPTION 
m EUROPE & THE Lj.S. 
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The greatest threat for both Americans and Europeans is international terrorism, with 
97% of Americans and 94% of Europeans seeing it as an important or extremely" 
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important threat. The largest shifts in Threat pereeptions sinee last year were inereases on 
both sides of the Atlantie in those who see Islamie fundamentalism as an “extremely 
important” threat (+13 pereentage-points of Amerieans, +11 pereentage-points of 
Fairopeans). 

Democracy Promotion: At the rhetorical level, the United States and the European 
Union have identified democracy promotion as a strategic priority for transatlantic 
cooperation. The two partners have recently cooperated closely in the Western Balkans 
on the final status of Kosovo, the contested presidential election in Belarus, and etforts to 
relieve sutfering in Sudan. Yet developments in the Middle East such as the elections of 
a Hamas-led government in Palestine ^d a government in Lebanon including Hezbollah 
have raised new challenges for democracy promotion. 

Strikingly, our data suggests that more Europeans than Americans support promoting 
democracy. We asked Europeans if it should be the role of the European Union to help 
establish democracy in other coiuitries and Americans if it should be the role of the 
United States and, remarkably, more Europeans than Americans support the goal of 
democracy promotion. 71% of Europeans agreed, compared with 45% percent of 
Aineiicans in 2006. 


Support for democracy promotion 
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Now you might say, perhaps we mean different things by “democracy promotion,” but 
our data suggests otherwise. Asked whether they would support one or more policy 
options to promote democracy, Americans and Europeans show strong support for less 
intrusive options such as monitoring elections (79% of Europeans, 67% of Americeais) 
and supporting independent groups such as trade unions, human rights associations, and 
religious groups (77% of Europeans, 71% of Aineiicans). Support declined when asked 
about more intrusive or severe options, such as economic sanctions, supporting political 
dissidents, political sanctions, and use of military force which received tlie lowest support 
among Americans (34%) and Europeans (24%). 
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Suppoit for the following policies to promote democracy 
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Ii'aii: Wc asked yVincricans £did Europeans about policy options in Iran, seen by some as 
the most prominent example of recent greater transatlantic consultation. The United 
States and the European Union (led by France, Germany, and the United Kingdom) have 
soLighl lo coordinale Iheir policies lo prevent Iran from acquiring nuclear weapons and to 
bring Iran to the United Nations Security Council. 79% of Americans and 84% 
Europeans agree that efforts by the T Jnited States and the European 1 'nion to prevent Tran 
from acquiring nuclear weapons should continue, with only 12% of Europeans and 16% 
of Americans who feel we should simply accept a nuclear Iran, 


Views on cuiTeiit policy options in Iran 
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When asked w ho can best handle the issue of Iran acquiring nuclear weapons, the largest 
percentage of Europeans (47*? b) and Americans (36%) agree on the United Nations. 
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Who tail best handle the issue of Iranian nuelear weapons? 
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Do Americans and Europeans have different values? 

Soinc argue that differences in values explain European attitudes toward the United 
States: yVniericans ai‘e different and Europeans dislike us for those differences. Tlic 
arguments usually suggest that we are too religious, while they are secular; we believe in 
mililary force, while they believe in negolialion; we are individiialisLic, while European 
are seen as collectively-minded; and we believe in risk and the free market, while they 
believe in security and the welfare state. While there are doubtless ver\' real differences 
across the Atlantic, in my personal opinion, differences among European countries, as 
well as differences among different parts of the Elnited States, are likely to be as 
significant. Tlie issue, from a foreign policy perspective, is can we work together? 

We asked Europeans and Americans in 2004, one year after the war in Iraq, if they felt 
that the United States European Union have enough common values to be able to 
cooperate on international problems. 60% of Europeans 71% of Americans felt that 
we do share enough common values. 


The U.S. and EU have enough values to cooperate on 
international problems 
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On the question of cooperation, 82% of Europeans and 91? b of Americans agreed in 2006 
that, when our country acts on a national security issue, it is critical tliat we do so 
together with our closest allies. Yet. let me provide data that highlights the real challenge 
for transatlantic cooperation, the use of force in international affairs. 

Use of force and legitimacy: We asked Europeans and Americans, would you agree or 
disagree with the following statement: “under some conditions, war is necessaiy' to 
obtain justice." Remarkably, 78% of Americans agreed with this statement, compared 
with 35% of Europeans. 


Under some conditions, war is necessary to obtain justice 



Europe United Stales 


Tliese different views on the use of force have led some to speculate that Americans are 
from Mars and Europeans are from Venus, hut even the author of this turn of phrase, 
Robert Kagan in the afterward to the paperback edition of “Of Paradise and Power” 
concedes that the one tiling he underestimated was the power of legitimacy. For many 
Europe^s, the matter of legitimacy is a question not only of what the United States does, 
but how it does it. The role of the United Nations is often invoked in this debate. Our 
data in Transatlantic Trends shows that majorities on both sides of the Atlantic (61% of 
Americans and 71% of Europeans) view the UN favorably. We differ however on the 
necessity of the United Nations in providing legitimacy to militan.^ force. When asked if 
it is justified by bypass the United Nations when the vital interests of their country are 
involved, 59% of Americans agreed, compared with 44% of Europeans in 2004. 

How different are current trends from the past? 

The data presented here on European attitudes toward U.S. policies are well-served by 
taking a historical perspective. We know' that Mews of the United States have fluctuated 
over time and might remember, for example, critical attitudes tow'ard the United States 
diu’ing the war in Vietnam. While tlicrc have been deep drops, there have been 
recoveries. Is the current situation different? Admittedly, this question can only be 
partially answered by public opinion polls that cannot explain why change takes place. 
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While the first Transatlantic Trends survey was conducted in 2002, there is considerable 
longitudinal public opinion data that provides insight, European attitudes toward NATO 
are often taken as indicators of the transatlantic relationship in general, and our sun^ey’s 
question on NATO reflects the current decline in Fairopean attitudes, with a drop from 
69% of Fairopeans wbo feel that NATO is essential to their country’s security in 2002 to 
55% in 2006. The chart below places that question in historical perspective for four 
countries (Gennany, France, Italy, and the United Kingdom), using data from Professor 
Richard Eichenberg of Tufts University, who also works with us on Transatlantic Trends. 

Is NATO still essential? 



Tliis chart shows that European attitudes toward NATO dropped around the Pershing 
missile crisis in 1981, the end of the cold war in 1989. and the wars in tlie Balkans in the 
mid-1 990s. Rut in each case, European attitudes rebounded, and they may do so again. 

A gap between elites and the general public? 

In conclusion, I’d like to offer a few personal thoughts on the future of European attitudes 
toward the United States. In the transatlantic policy world, one has the sense that anti-US 
feelings in Europe have largely played themselves out. The European Union 
Representative for Common Security and Foreign Policy, Javier Solana, said last year, 
“the situation, as far as, our bilateral relationships, is almost perfect. What have to begin 
to think is how' to resolve together the many problems, which ai'e an international agenda, 
so no more talking about problems between us.” European Commission President Jose 
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Manuel Barroso obscn'ccl, “EU-U.S. relations have strengthened eonsidcrably over the 
last year and we are working together systematically to address eommon economie. 
politieal. and environmental ehallenges.” A recent survey of members of tlie European 
Parliament and European Commission, using the same questionnaire as Transatlantic 
Trends, found that European elites support U.S. global leadership much more strongly 
than the general public. 

Tlie public opinion data presented here suggests there remains a gap between elite level 
improvement in relations at the working level and the general public. This gap may 
simply reflect a time lag in the perception of change, especially if political leaders 
continue to declare their desire to leave behind the bitterness around Iraq. On the other 
hand, the persistence of negative views of President Bush among Europeans may indicate 
that their minds are made up, that change will only be possible with a new president after 
2008. Public opinion is notably only one of many factors shaping foreign policy, a factor 
that is iiifluenlial under some conditions, such as elections. We should look closely to 
coming European elections in Erance and Turkey, as well as the anticipated change in 
leadership in Uie United Kingdom. The new leadersliip in Europe will be decisive in 
determining tlie future of European attitudes toward the United States and tlie potential 
for transatlantic cooperation. 


^ See Europenn Elite Survey. v.^.vw.nftVLiri mterna7iitionnli.it for the full dntn nnd nnnlysis. 
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TRANSATLANTIC TRENDS 


Key Fmiiings 2006 


ivevEats alter September 1 1, 2001, the 'image of the 
Uiiiled Stales iu tlie eyes of tlie woikUias iiol recovered 
from its steep decline after the war In Iraq. Yet at the ctficlal 
level there hat-e been efforts at rapprochement, shiftij^ the 
transatlantic policy i^cnda toward the challenges of emei^- 
ing global threats and concerns. U.S. Assistant Secretary' of 
State for Ruro|'e Daniel Fried declared last fall, “Tlie relatlon- 
slilp bet■s^•een tlte Uiilted States and Europe is focused less 
on Itself. . .and more on puttli^ that relationdiip to work'*' 
Similarly, European Commission President lose Manuel 
Barroso recently obseiTed, “EU-U.S, relations have strength- 
ened considerably over the last year, and we ate working 
lugelhfci syvleinalitally lo address cojiunou eouiiujiik', 
political, and environmental challenges.’’^ In this year's 
Transatiatitic Trends, our fifth annual sun-ey, we analyze 
whether and how this spirit ofworking together at thcoHicial 
level is rellecLed in Aiiieilcan and Eiuupean public cpiniou 
Oil a range of global tlii'eats and policy issues. 

Cooperation between the Uniced States and the European 
Union (led by 1 ranee, Germany, and the United Kingdom) 
to prevent Iran from developing mvcleai weapons is perhaps 
the most promiiienr example of greater consultation and 
policy coordinalioiL Tlie United Stales and Ihe European 
Union have also been worldng closely in the past year in the 
Balkans, Belams, and Sudan. At the same time, public debate 
on both sides nfthe Atlantic has wrestled w'lth alle^tinns of 
secret CIA prisons in Europe, continued violenc'e in Iraq, and 
concerns about human r^fhts in the U.S. detention center 
in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. The recently thwarted attack 
on transatlantic flights trom London raises the Ibllowii^ 
question; Is there a gap in the threat percejifinn of .Americans 
ami Europeans concenmig iuleriialional lerrorisrii and Islamic 


fundamentalism? I )n they' draw the l ine on civil liberties 
dilTereuQy when asked abcnUgraiiLii^ giealei' govennneulal 
authority in the effort to prevent terrorism? What do they 
think their governments should do about the threat of a 
nuclear Iraa (Specially if diplomacy fails? I low do they view 
the grovvic^ power of China or increased Lmm^ration within 
their own borders? Do they still support NATO in light of 
tills M’s summit addressli^ Its futuie? Given Instability' 
in the Middle East, how do Americans and Europeans feel 
about democracy promotion and its chances in the region? 

Tlie prospects for ttansatlaiitle cooperation will be shaped In 
pari by duiiieslic developiiieiils williiii Ihe Uiiiled SLaLw and 
Euiope. We explored differences in the United States between 
Democrats and Republicans on Iran, democracy promotion, 
and civil liberties in light of the upcoming midterm elections. 
Despile die rejeciious ol'llie proposed coiisliluLioiiiil Irealy 
In France and the Nelherlands In 2005, we found coiftinued 
strong support across Europe for EU global leadership and 
reforms such as a new EU foreign minister. Contrary to public 
concerns about “enlargement fotiguc,* our results suggest 
that Europeans see positive benefits trom enJai^einent ot the 
RlTs borders. At the same time, Furnpeans remain divided 
over slreiiglheiiiug llieir military forces and aiiibivaleiil about 
Turkey joiningthcEU. In addition, this yxar’s survey includes 
two new countries, Romania and Bulgaria, that conld join 
the r.U a.s early as 2007. We also devote close attention to 
Turkey, vvlikli appears lo be luruiiig away fruiii Lire United 
States and Europe in the fece of increasing Instability' and 
violence on its borders In the Middle East. 

TraK.sflf/tinfic 'I'rends is a comprehensive annual survey of 
American and European pabhc opiniou. Polliug was 


‘ Foreign Press Center Briefing, Ne’w York, September 19, 2005. http:;;fpc.stale.i{ov/fpc.'53530.1itm 
^ RU-U.S. Summit, Vienna 2006. http;//ec.eiiropa.eu/comm.'eTlernal_relations/us.'snm0fi_06/mdex.hfm 
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toiidiKled ill llie United Slates and 12 Eiiropeau cuiuiliies: 
Bulgaria, Frame, Geriiiaiiy, Italy, Ihe Nellieriauds, Pdaiiitl, 
Portugal, Romania, Slovakia, Sp^n, Turkey,and the United 
Kii^dom. The survey is a project oftheGermanMaishaH 
limd of the United States and the Compt^iadi San Paolo, 
with additional sappoit from the Fimda^ao Lnso-Ameiicana, 
Fundaclihn RRVA, and the Tipping Point Foundation. 

KEY FINDINGS OF THIS SURVEY INCLUDE:^ 

large majorities of Americans and F.uropeans agree on the 
importance of global tlireals, with iheLirgesI iuoreasje over 
the past year ui those who see Islaiiut. liiudajueiilaliiiju 
as an “extremely important" threat, led by the United 
Kingdom, where the increase was 22 percentage points. 

M While support lor EU leadersh^i in wodd affairs has 
I'einalned stroi^ since 2002, Europeans are divided owr 
how it should play a larger role, with 46% who agree 
that the E U should strengthen its military power and 
51% who disagree. 

Sixty-live percent of Eurc^eans agree Ural ihe EU 
should have its own fureigti ininisler, one of llie key 
reforms put tbrth in the proposed constitutional treaty. 

ii® Sevent)'-nlne jsercent of Ainer'icans and of 
Europeans agree that efforts to prevent Iran from 
acquiring nuclear weapons should continue, with only 
15% of Americans and 5% of Europeans seeing military 
action as the best option. 

SJi If non-niilltaiy optloiis Tow'ard Iran should fall, 53% of 
Americans who support efforts 1o prevent Iran from 
acquiring nuclear weapons would support military 
action, compared with 4 5% of Europeans. Fiity-four 
percent ol French respondents, though, would support 
mllltaiy action If non- mil Itaiy options fall. 

?r5 Americans and Europeans show broad agreement 
on where to compromise on civil liberties, opposli^ 
gieater governmental authorltyto monitor citizens’ 


telephone calls as part oi Llie effort to prevent 
Lerrorisiu lul supporlir^ greater aiuhoriLy to iiioiiitor 
communications on the Internet and Install surveillance 
cameras in pubhc places. They disagree about whether 
to grant greater governmental authority to monitor 
bankir^tiansactions, with more Americans opposed 
than F.uropeans. 

^ There is a partisan divide within ihc United States on 
civil liberties, with a majority ot Democrats opposing 
gieaTergovernmenf authority to mnnitorteleplione 
calls, commimicalioiis on tlie luleniet, and baiiking 
traxisacliuiis as part of tlie effort lo prevent terrorism, hO 
of which a majority of Repubheans support. The parties 
agree, how'ever, on greater government authorltyto 
install surveillance cameras in public places, 

Fifty-sbc percent of Americans and Europeans do iiot 
feel that the values of Islam are compatible with the 
values of democracy. Hovs'cvcr, majorities also agree 
that the problem is with particular Islamic groups, not 
with Islam in general. Slxty-slx percent of Democrats 
and 5^% of Republicans agree. 

S European support for NATO has declined from 65% 
in 20y2 to 55% in 2UffC. with lai'ge declines in countries 
tiaditionally {verceived as strong supporters of NATO — 
Geriuaiiy, Ihdy, Puland, and Turkey, 

Sixtj' three percent of Europeans agree that further 
cnlaigcmcnt of the European Union will help it to 
play a more iiiiportanl role in world affairs, arid 62% 
agree th« tliiTher enlargement wlU promote peace and 
democracy along its borders. 

^ Turkey has cooled toward the United States and 
Eiu'ope but warmed toward Iran. On a lOO-point 
“thennnmeter’ .scale, Turkish ‘VarmTh” toward the 
UiiUfed Stales declined from 28 degrees in 2004 lo 20 in 
2006, and toward the European Union from 52 degrees 
to 15. Over the same period, Turkish warmth toward 
Tran rose from 34 degrees to 43. 


Unless otherwise noted, Europe-wide percentages refer to E12, except in sections one, three, andfour where we discuss long-term trends, and 
questions where we examine the opinions of current EU members. 
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TRANSATLANTIC TRENDS 


Section One: Trends in Transatlantic Relations 


A lthough l.i.S. and I'.uiopeanpolicyinalcere report PERSISTENT DECLINE IN VIEWS OF THE UNITED 

lliaL oJlicial relaliomliave unproved lii ihepasi year, STATES SINCE 2002 

most observers argue that the Image of the United States The proportions of Europeans who view U.S. leadership in 

and President Bush among the European publics has not world affairs as desirable has reversed since 2UL'2, from 61% 

improved since their strong opposition to the war in Iraq positive to 37% this year, and from 3 i % negative to 57%. 

in 200?.^ New German Chancellor Ai^ela Merkd changed AmongEux'opean countries, the greatest decline was in 

the tenor of U.S.-CTetman relations, hut her warm visits to Germany, from 68% positive in 2002 to <13% In 20f)6. Since 

Washli^^toa and welcome ofPresldent Bush toGermanj'weiie 2004, Uiis reversal has remained virtually uudiaiiged, Only 
accompanied hy persistent concerns about the alleged CIA three European countries currently view L'.b. leadership 

rcnditionofaGcrmancitizonand the treatment of prisoners more positively than neg^ively the Netherlands (51% to 
in Guantanamo Bay. How has public opinion responded to 44%.), Romania (47%. to 35%.), and the United Kingdom 

change at the official le\'el? Have negative attitudes in Europe (48% 10 45%). Siiiiilarly, when asked to evaluate Qieli 
toward PnskleuL Bush, as sojue warned, led to negative feelii^s of warmth toward the United States on a 100-point 

\lews of the United States in general? Is the decline in Mews thermometer scale, Europeans ratings declined from ei 
ofthe United States reflected in European views ofNATO? degrees in 20U2 to 51 in20U6. (See chart 71) 



“* See America Against tke V/orld^ How we are different and why v/eare disliked Andrew Kohut and Bruce Stokes. New York; Times Books, 2006. 
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EUROPEANS CONTINUE TO DISTINGUISH VIEWS OF 
PRESIDENT BUSH FROM THE U.S. 

Europeans continue to distinguish between their 
\iows of President B ush and their \’icws of the United States 
more generally. While European attitudes towai'd President 
Rush’s handling of international afFaii'shave tallen from 
riS% positive in 2002 lo 18% in 2006, ibeie isa 19-paml ipp 
between this figure and their e\-a]uationofU.S. leadership in 
world affairs. This gap has generally persisted over five years. 
Negative attitudes toward President Bush also haw risen 
in tlie United States, where, fhi the hi^st lime since 2002, 
more Aiiiericaus disapprove (o?%) than approve (40%) of 
President Bush’s handling of international affairs. As one 
would expect, a far greater number of Democrats (83%) 
disapprove than Republicans (10%). with greater ncgatri'cs 
in both parties since last year, (See chart *2 on page 5) 

EUROPEAN SUPPORT FOR NATO DECLINES 

'ihc percentage of Europeans who agree that NATO U 
essential for their countr\'’s sccurit)’ has dcchncd each 
year since 2002, from 09% that year to 55% in 2000. The 
largest declines have come in countries tiaditionally 


perceived as strong supporters ol NATO; in Germany, 
support fell from 74% In 2002 to 56% In 2006, and in Italy, 
support dropped from 68% in 2002 to 52% In 2006. In 
Poland support fell from 61% in 2002 to 18% in 2006, and 
in Turkey, support dropped from 53% in 2004 to 44% in 
2C'0<5.^ la the United States, support for NATO rose from 
56% in 2002to6l% in 2006. (See chart #.3) 

EUROPEANS WANT TO BE MORE INDEPENDENT, 
AMERICANS BEGINNING TO AGREE 

A majoi'ltynf r.ut'f^ieans (55%) support a more independent 
approach lo security and diploiriHlic HiTaii's between Qie 
United Slates and lire European Uuiun (compared lo 50% 
in 2004). While the largest percentage of Americans want 
doser relations, this has dropped from 60% in 2001 to 15% 
in 2^6. and those who wish tn take a more independent 
approach have increased from 20% in 2004 lo 30% in 2006, 
Romania (51%) arid Poland (41%) have the h^hest support 
for closer relations ra Europe. Only in France and Italy were 
there increases in support for closer relations since last year, 
with France seeing a nine percentage- point increase (to 30%) 
and Italyseeinga sixpeiuentage-polnt Increase (tn 35%). 
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TRANSATLANTIC TRENDS 


Section Two: Challenges and Threats on the Global Agenda 


J avier Sniana, I'.U High Representative forCIommon 
Foreign and Seciirily Polity and Setrelary-General of 
the Council of the European Etnlon, recently described 
the transatlantic agenda, saying 'what [we] have begun 
to thinlc [about] is how to resolve together the many 
problems, which are an international agenda.”* Yet. do 
Americans and Europeans see today’s world In the same 
way? After years of different approaches toward Iran’s 


nuclear pre^ram, the l.'nited States and the l.urnpean 
Union (led by France, Gentiaiiy, and United Kingdoiu) 
agreed upon a common transatlantic position last year, 
transformii^ the situation. Concerns about international 
terrorism and Islamic fumlamcntalisra were heightened 
again after the subway bombings in London last July, 
attacks on European embassies and consulates In the 
Middle East following a Danish newspaper publishing 


'1-1 Important ■ Extreme^ Important 


THREAT PERCEPTION 
IN THE U^. AND EUROPE 


TERRORISM , 


GLOBA. 
WARMING / 


ECONOMIC ; 
DOWNTURN 


ISLAMIC r / 
FUNDAMENTALISM , 


m 


‘^1 




SPREAD « ',4!^ 
OF GLOBAL 


DISEASL 

IMMIGRANTS 


POWER 0- 
CHINA < 


Europe : 
U.S. I 

Europe i 
U,S, ' 

Europe ! 
U.S. 

Europe 

U.S. 



Speech at Brussels Forum 2006, April 2A 2006. ht(p;/.'www.gmfiis.oi«.'brnsselsforQm/template/transcript_detail.cfrn hd-2 
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cartoons saliiliiiig Qie prophet Mohammetl, and Lhe 
recently thwarted plot to bomb tiansaQaulic aidiuers. 

In this section, we devote attention to support for policy 
options on dealing with Iran. We also explore Americaa 
and iinropcan attitudes toward immigration, global 
warming, economic downturn, and China’s rising power. 
Threat perceptions raise questions about what to do, espe- 
cially concerning civil liberties, a cojuplex issue involving 
different traditions, institutions, and policies. The pros- 
pects tor transatlantic cooperation will depend in part on 
developments within the United States andRurope, so 
we liiyJilighL variations within Europe as well asparlisau 
differences in the UtaiLed States. 

AMERICANS AND EUROPEANS AGREE ON 
GLOBAL THREATS 

Large iiiaiorlties— topping 70% of Ameiicaus and 
Europeans— coatiiiue to agree on the Importance of a wide 


rai^eol iiiLeniational Llneats in the next 10 years, 
including international terrorism, Islamic fundamentalism, 
immigration, the global spread of disease such as a\1an flu, 
global warming, the growing power of China, and violence 
and instability' in Iraq. Ihc intensity of threat perception 
is holier among Americans than Eiuopeans on all threats 
but global warming. (See chart on page 7) 

INCREASED CONCERN ABOUT ISLAMIC 
FUNDAMENTALISM 

The largest shuts in threat perceptions sincelast year were 
iiKTeases on bolli sides of Qie Atlantic in those who see 
Islamic luudaiueiitahsiu as an ‘'extremely iniportaul” Qireal 
(+13 percentage-points of Ainencans, -11 percentage-points 
of Europeans). The largest increases among Europeans were 
inthc United Kingdom (i 22pcrccntago-poinrs). Italy(i 10 
percentage-pK-’inU), and Spain (+12 percentage-points). 


U.S. & EUROPEAN VIEWS ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 


SUPPORT GREATER GOVERNMENT AUTHORITY TO... 

INSTALL MONITOR MONITOR MONITOR 

SURVEILLANCE CAMERAS : INTERNET COMMUNICATION : PHONE CALLS ; BANKING TRANSACTIONS 
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IRAN GREATER THREAT THAN IRAQ 

l.ari^er [■'ercenTages of Americans and Furopeans see Iran 
acquiring nuclear weapons as an "eictreraely important” 
threat (75% and 58%, respectively) than continued violence 
and instabiltty in Iraq (5f3% and 43%, respectively). Amor^ 
Furopeans, the h ighest percentages of respondents who see 
Iran acquiring nuclear vveapuns as an ejcLreiiiely iiiiporLanl 
threat are in Portugal (69%), Spain (68%), Germany (67%), 
and Poland (64%). On Iraq, the highest intensities of threat 
perception in Europe are in Spain (53%) and the United 
Kingdom (52%). For more information on American and 
European alLiludes Lovvard Iran, see Qie accompanying 
section on page 10. 


to respond lo lerroiisiu. we loiiiid broad agieeiiienl on 
boQi sides oILbe ALlauLio on where Lo draw Ibe line on 
civil liberties. Fifty- nine percent of both Americans and 
Europeans oppose greater governmental authority to 
monitor citizens’ telephone calls as part of the effort to 
prevent terrorism. Americans and Europeans also agree 
that govErnments should have greater aurliorlfy to monitor 
coiiiiuuuicatious on the Iiiteruel (54% of belli Aniericaiis 
and Europeans in fiivor) and to install s urvciUance cameras 
in public places (71% of -Americans and 78% of Europeans 
in favor). They disagreeabnut greater authorityto monitor 
hanging Irausaclions, with 58% of Americans opposed 
and 50% of Europeaus iu Ikvoi. (See cliarl .^5) 


BROAD AGREEMENT ON WHERE TO COMPROMISE 
ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Although public debate might lead one to expect that 
Americans and Europeaus have dilTereiil views of how 


SPLIT BETWEEN DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS 
ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 

WiUliu the United Slates, there is a partisan divide on 
gianting the government greater authority as part of 

continued' on page 12 


U.S. VIEWS ON CIVIL UBERTIES 


SUPPORT GREATER GOVERNMENT ALfTHORITY TO... 


INSTALL i MONITOR 

SURVEILLANCE CAMERAS | INTERNET COMMUNICATION 1 


MONITOR 
PHONE CALLS 


MONITOR 

BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


•• I ^ Republicans ■ Democrats | 
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United St^es can best handle the ^^_^>^paped 
with 22% of Americans (See chart 

FACED WITH POLICY OPTIONS. 

WILLING TO CONSIDER FORCE 

' Arr.aggFegate'por-trait'Of American '• ' 

support for fuineot and fiittn* poln 
re-reals that 45% of Americans \vo\^ 

- :Use, of foFce either now or if- non-m^ 
should tail, while 35% or An^rrcan' 
a nuclear Iran, and 20% are uRcert[„^^ 
tc dc Eutcpeans (Eil) are nearly 
'between 3:7% who would support tl 



EU-3 SUPPORT FOR EFFORTS 
TO PREVENT NUCLEAR IRAN VS. TAKE 
MILITARY ACTION IF DIPLOMACY FAILS 


EFFORTS 

SHOULD CONTINUE 


TAKE MILITARY ACTION 1 
IF DIPLOMACY FAILS : 



H 

m 


VIEWS ON USE OF FORCE IN IRAN 


Support 
use of fore? 
45% 



Accept 
nuclear Iron 


Do not know 
34 % 
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felthef iio\\ <j[ bh^ul-l iior-nTHlw^ Ospwansfaii aiKi 
who would aocspt a nuclear >KIV25y v/ho are 
uncertain /mat to do Ainofi||tlii:Wy:»TeapQrwlents 
.only 10% would suppsrl ftither now'' 

-or- rt .non-TOilitary optiotfs. 56% would 

accept a nucl^ai Iran a- I 'J^-lra^iyiMr^n about 
what to do He^rhart#9o;i'0:^{|t>^ 

AMERICANS ASREE ON PriEVfUIMQ tlllCUAR IRAN 
BUT DIVIDED OVER MtlTARV onim' 

tn-the tSnited States. Ds rBCiatssmdRBtJfjbllcansover- 
whelmin0v agree (73%.dr J fiS^, ivbfi^iwly] that, 
efforts .to .prevent Iran weapons 

should continue: with only of both 

.partles-who feeunai option . 

(15% of Democrats and iUSTir Rajaiibfrcans), The 
parties diverge over what options 

shoukl farl: 70% of of 

Den'iocrats would support>l^^^^^^^under those 
.circun'^tances. The who 

can best handle the issue.- ^(^^^^VA^centage of 
Denipcrdts t46%) suppodl^^^^^^lti^dtiors, and 
the largest percentage favoring 

the itnited States. rSee cHa-l.^id) ’ 


SUPPORT FOR EFFORTS TO PREVENT 
NUCLEAR IRAN V5. SUPPORT FOR 
MILITARY FORCE IF DIPLOMACY FAILS 


EFFORTS 

SHOULD CONTINUE 


TAKE MILITARY ACTION 
IF DIPLOMACY FAILS 


Republi 




Chart W 


ainfiniieii fr<i:r fv 

ftilTuits Lo prevent Lerrorisiu. Ma)orilies oTDejiiotrals 
oppose greater government authority to monitor 
telephone calls (78%1, monitor comraunicalions on 
the Internet (S.Wi), and monitor citrans’ banking 
IrHusatTions (71%)> whereas luajorilies of Republicans 
support greater government authority on each issue (61% 
in favor of monitoring telephone calls, 72% of raonitorii^ 
communications on the Internet, and 56% of monitoring 
banking transactions). Majorities of both parties (63% 
of Democrats and 80% of Republicans) supporr greater 
government authority to Install surveillance cameras In 
public places. (See chart To on page 9) 


AMERICANS AND EUROPEANS SEE RISE OF 
CHINA DIFFERENTLY 

When asked to evaluate their feelings of warmth toward 
China on a 100-poiuL Qienuonieter scale. Ameiitaii and 
European ratings were virtually identical (46 degrees 
to -15, respectively). But 38% of Americans, compared 
with 27% of Europeans, feel that the rise of China is an 
“extremely important threat” in the next 1 0 years. In the 
United States, the largest percentage ot respondents 
are more concerned by thethreat posed by growing 
Chinese mUilary power (35%), vvhile in Europe, Ihe 
largest percentage of respondents is more concerned by 
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Qie lliretil posed by Qie growing Cliiuese economy (37%). 
Among Europeans. Qie bigliesL perteplioii of Qireal from 
the Chinese economy is In France (53%), Portugal (52%), 
and Italy (51 %). Within the United States, Democrats are 
more concerned about the economic (37%) than military 
threat (2S%1, and Republicans are more concerned 
about the military (^2%) than economic threat (21%-). 
(See chait #11) 

IMMIGRATION SEEN AS A THREAT ON BOTH SIDES 
OF THE ATLANTIC 

Seventy- nine percent of Americans and 76% of 
Europeans agree that large numbers of immigrants 
coming into their country is an important threat. On 
boQi sides ol the AUanlic, Ihe perceiUages ol Uiose who 
see immigration as an “evtremely impoitanT” threat has 
Increased since 2005, from 35% to 42% In the United 
States, and from 27% to 32% in Europe, Many more 
Republicans (51%) than Democrats {29%) agree, and 
among Europeans, the highest percentages that see 
im migration as an extremely Important threat are in 
Spain (49%, au liK'rease from 28% in 2003), the Lhiiled 
Kingdom (42%), and Portugal (41%). 


VIEWS OF RISING POVI/ER OF CHINA 
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TRANSATLANTIC TRENDS 


Section Three: Democracy Promotion 


T he Un ited States and the I'.ufopean Union declared 
al llieir 2006 aminal suiiiniil, “we recc^iiLre tbal Lbe 
advance of democracy Is a stratef^ic priority of our age."’ 
The two partners have cooperated closely in the Western 
Balkans on the final status of Kosovo, the contested 
presidential election in Belarus, and efl'orts to relieve 
suffering In Sudan. Yet the elections of a Hamas-led 
government in Palestine and a govenimeot in Lebanon 
including Hezbollah have raised difficult questions about 
democracy promotion in the Middle Hast and about 
the compatibility of Islam and democracy, a complex 
Issue relating to views of religion and state. 1-a.sT year’s 
Trar}!ia.l.lunl.ic Trendsi found that more Einopeaus than 
Americans supported democracy promotion while both 
sides strongly preferred “soft power” options. This year. 


SUPPORT FOR DEMOCRACY PROMOTION 



Chart 12 


’’ Vienna Summit Declaration, EU-U.S. SuminlL luneZl, 2006. luq)://< 


we probed fuitlier. to see whether these findings were 
stable and how deep public support is, given Lhe coiiliii- 
ued challenges in the Middle East. 

AMERICAN SUPPORT FOR DEMOCRACY 
PROMOTION SOFTENS 

When a-sked whether it should be the role of the European 
Union to help establish democracy in other countries, 
71% of Europeans agreed, a figure nearly unchanged 
from 2005. Forty-five percent of i\mcricans agreed when 
asked If it should be the role of the United States, a 
decline of seven percentage-points from last year. As In 
2005, breakdown by U.S. parly alliliaLion sliows a strong 
partisan divide, with only 35% of Democrats agreeing 
compared to M% of Republicans, These percentages 


U.S.SUPPORT FOR DEMOCRACY PROMOTION 

HO — ■■ ■ -■ - i 

REPUBLICANS DEMOCRATS I 



i''coiiun/e]rtsrjial_rdations/us.'sumC<6_(.i6/docsVded_final_210606.pdf 
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reilet'l dediues iii support in bolli parties (juiiius-eighl 
percentap,e- points among Democrats and minus- 1 2 
percentage-points among Republicans). (See charts ?12 
and fB) 

DECLINE IN SUPPORT FOR MILITARY FORCE TO 
PROMOTE DEMOCRACY 

Asked wlietlier they would support one or more 
policy options to promote democracy, Americans and 
Europeans show strong support lor less intrusive optioos 
such as monitoring elections (79% of r,ui'Oj'>eans, 67% of 
Americans) and supporting iudepeudent groups siidi as 
trade unions, human rights associations, and religious 
groups (77% of Europeans, 7i% of Americans). Support 
declined when asked about more intrusive or severe 
options, such as economic sanctions, supporting political 
dissidents, political sanctions, and use of mUilaxy force. 
These percentages remain largely unchanged from 


last year, wiQi Qie ejicepllon ol support ior itiiliLary 
force, wbidi clediued eight perceiilage-poiiiLs among 
Europeans to 24%. In the United States, support for 
military force continued to show a stror^ partisan 
divide, with the support of 28% of Democrats and 54% of 
Republicans. (See charts <tl4, and *15 on page 16) 

SUPPORT FOR DEMOCRACY PROMOTION UNLESS 
ISLAMIC FUNDAMENTALISTS ELECTED 

Fifty nine percent of Americans and 60%- of Europeans 
would enntinuE tn support democracy pro motion even it 
the couiiiries in question would be more likely to oppose 
U.S. or EU poUcies. Wlieu asked if Qiey would coiiliiiiie to 
hold these views even If it was likely that these countries 
would elect Islamic fundamentalist leaders, 53% of 
Americans agree, while European support drops to 35%. 
Notably, 54% of Turkish respondents agree, a percentage 
almost IdeiVlcal to Americans. 


SUPPORT FOR THE FOLLOWING POLICIES TO PROMOTE DEMOCRACY 
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U.S. SUPPORT FOR THE FOLLOWING POUCIES TO PROMOTE DEMOCRACY 



INCOMPATIBILITY BETWEEN ISLAM 
AND DEMOCRACY DUE TO PARTICULAR 
ISLAMIC GROUPS 

FiiLy bix percent of Aiiiericaiis iiid Europeaiib (El2) feel 
the values of Islam arc not compatible with the values 
ottheii country’s democracy. The highest percentages 
among r.iiropeans were in Gei many fslovakia 

(63%), and Spain and Italy (62%). Forty-five percent 
of Turkish respondents feel the values of Islam are not 
compatible with democracy, which may reflect their 


countr\'*s long debate on secularism. Sixty percent of 
both Ameiicans and Europeans (E12) who hold these 
views feel that the problem is with paiTlcular Islamic 
groups, not with Islam In general. Wliile the largest 
percentages of both Democrats and Republicans feel that 
the values ot Islam are not compatible with democracy, 
many more Repi.d)licans (67%) than Democrats (47%) 
hold this view. Si)cty-siT percent of Deinociats and 59% 
uf Republitaiis agree that the problem is tvith particulHr 
Islamic groups. 
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Section Four: A Period cf "^Reflection” in Europe 


S 'incerhe tejectinn ot'the proposed constitulinnal 
ireaLy iu Fiauce and the Nellierlauds in 2C03, the 
European Union has been In a period of “reflection" 
about its future. Riots by second generation immigrant 
youth in France last fail raised, questions about multicul- 
turalisra and Em'ope’s economic prospects. Policymakers 
debated “enlargemenr fatigue,” woitde ring whether the 
EU could continue to admit new members on its borders 
and remain a coherent international actor. Romania and 
Bulgaria moved closer to joining the E U, and Turkey and 
Croatia were invited to begin accession negotiations, but 
questions were raised about when T uikey would be ready 
lo juiii. Turkish poliliciHiis. iu Lnrn, warned that frustra- 
tions over accession could turn Turkey away from the 
EU and the West. How have these widespread concerns 


and debates shaped attitudes toward the I'l .'s role In 
iuleruatioual affairs? Giveu strong support for ELI global 
leadership, how willing are Europeans to play a raUitaiy' 
role in inieraational affairs? Are Europeans as skeptical 
toward further enlargement as their politicians? 

STRONG SUPPORT BUT DECLINING INTENSITY 
FOR EU LEADERSHIP AMONG CORE MEMBERS 

Overall support for the European Union to exert 
slror^ leadership in world affairs has remained very 
stror^ since 2002, with 81% of respondents seeing EU 
leadership as desirable in 2002 and 76% feeling the same 
ill 2006. Tlie iiUeiisily of this siippurL, however, has 
dropped considerably in some of the founding members 
olthe European Union, with the percentage ot French 

C'oritviuwJ or\ 20 


THE EU SHOULD HAVE ITS OWN FOREIGN MINISTER 

SPAIN ^ ITALV : FRANCE POLAND GERMANY ^KEHERLANOS' PORTUQAL . BULOARU ; ROMANIA TURKEY UK :6L0VAKIA. 



Chart 16 
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IS TURKEY TURNING AWAY FROM THE WEST? 


Turtash’ifereign- mmistef-Abdutiah Qui warned recently 
that TurHey is at risk of turning away from its traditional 
aliiancesTOthe West, that ■'moclergrte. Wieraf people 
:[m Turkey].' ar§ becoming snti-Amencan and anti- 
EU.Tespedafly :’j«5ung, dynamic, educated, and 
eooraoiTHcafly active people.’'- Although the Europear 
Union Invited Turte^' to begin accession negotiations in . 
-0ctober 2005.,th€ Initial steps have been charactenzed 
T>y frustration over the urires«3K'ed situation in C^/jtrtis 
and public sk^icisni about Turkey's candidacy voiced 
1^/. sortie European politicians. The sense tftat Turkey 
was riot welcome was reinforced by the chiange in the 
French con&tltatron last year to reputre a referendum 
for future snlargenients after Romania and Bulgaria. 
U.S. Turkish oiTiciat relations have been, strained, 
and Turkey has repeaiadiy expressed concerns with 
the instabitity on its borders wfth Itaa and with U.S. 
policies in the Middle East. In this time of uncertainty 
about Turkey s future in the EU and its boroerTeiations, 
can we observe trends in'public opimotf? 


YOW6ER TURKS WARMER TOWARD BOTH 

o,s1andeu , , 

You^er Turks, howev-t, hdvn v'ariivr fenUngs towanl 
ooA the United States and the Eurapeian- UniotYthan 
the-^tional averages, w'ltb a thermometer reading ' > 
an-^ng IS to 24-y5ar-olds of 27 degrees towar^ the i 


THERMOMETER READINGS— 
TURKISH FEELINGS TOWARD OTHERS 


-47° The Palestinians 
•45" The EU 
•44' Germany 
•43' Iran 


Nvulral 


TURKEY COOLING TOWARD U.S. AND EU. WARMING 
TOWARD IRAN 

Turkish feelings toward the United States and Europe 
have cooled smce.2004, with a warmth reading toward 
thelinited States declining from 28 degrees iiT-2004 
to 20 in 2006 on a 100-point thermometer scale, and 
from'62 degrees to 45 tov.'ard the European Union. 
Over the :same' treriod. the warmth reading of TuikisIi 
.Tselmgsdoward-'Iran has risen Trom 34 degrees to 
43, and their feelings toward the Palestinians have 
deefinedifrom 52 . degrees to 47. (See chart #17} 


-31' Spain 
30' Italy 
-25" Francs 

-25" The United Kingdom 
21' Russia 


-12" Israel 


FEELINGS TOWARD OTHERS 


Aim \.v I i' g (tiuiigpd.w wjrii-. Tui-bsli mliusivt.- ruianiJ ihTie^-liijriflfeiOO^ipage IT, 
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^ttoward the European- ■ 
^both the L>nrted:States 

^gatively oetrelated 
^feunger Turks are not 

older generations. 


DECLINING SUF^RT FDR EU MEMBERSWP 
IN TURKEY 

While a majun^^T'irkish rpspcmd^nts rutffttnu^ 
.see menibefsf^«s a good things the perc^nta^ 
Turks who isee^^teysnnembership as a 
has feilJen eac^^arfrcm "^3^ m 2004 tO'54% 
2006. while tl-^^rcentags of Turkish re^nd« 
who see Turke^wenibership as a bad tWJifi h| 
Increased fron^?^ to 22% owr that s3j'nA^'li'ii& 
(See chart .. ^ 


TURKISH FEELINGS 
TOWARD EU MEMBERSHIP 


TURKEY MOSp^lTICAL OF BUSH AND N 
TOWARD EU Lg^ERSHlP 

Among Eu-rops^^t 

^rating fof Pres|^|w Bush'sftandling of insj 
polictes.iwfth percent apptovir^ 

• disatjproving. ■Stf^strongest j-iefiative feeljj 
U.S.-lead8tshi^^<\vorl.d.affarfS vuereaJsO' 
in Turkey whej^^^ ot .respondehisviBW 
leadership as undesirable." At the a 
Turkish suppo^^f strong EU leadership r 
affairs also .dr^^d . from 50t^. in .20C15 li 
in 2006. & 


DOWNWARD T^D IN TURKISH SUPPORT^ 

Fnn Nmn f-fe - '' 

With the statement tha^l 
r Turkev's seGufitv m V.; 
52% Jii 2005. .^' 44% of Turkish respond 
agreed m 2iX)^fhis percentage, while 1 
majofitv. rema^_;^e TargestrperceritageH^' 
respondents ^ 
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cxin!/.nued from pofie 1/ 

lespoiideuLs vvho see EU leadership as “very desirable’ 
dropping from 40% in 2002 To 24% In 2006. Similarly, 
this percentage has dropped in Italy from 53% in 2002 
to 31% in 2006 and in the Netherlands from -12% to 36% 
in 2006. Only Germany, among the founding members 
surveyed, has remained constant, with 27% in 2002 and 
31% In 2006. 

WIDESPREAD SUPPORT FOR EU FOREIGN 
MINISTER 

Sixt)--five percenr of Tutopeans agree that the F.U should 
have its own Ibreigu itiiiiisler— one of the key reforms 
pul iorlh ill Ihe proposed cunsliinlional treaty — even if 
their country might not always agree with the positions 
taken. Support is highest in Spain (7-1%) and Italy (71%) 
and lowest in Slovakia (48%.) and the United Kingdom 
(52%). (See cliarUlC on page 17) 


COMPETING VIEWS ABOUT DEALING WITH 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 

When asked whether the EU should strei^hen its military 
power in order to play a larger role in the world, 46% of 
Europeans agree and 51% disagree. As past Transatlantic 
Treucis surn'eys have suggested, this disag leement 
reflects compeliiu* views of the EU as an inlernaliuiial 
actor between those who feel the EU should Increase 
its military power and those who feel the EU should 
concentrate on economic power. The highest support tor 
strengthening militar)- power ’is found in Portugal (63%). 
France (56%), and Polaud (31%), with the lowest support 
in Germany (35%). 

EUROPEANS FEEL FURTHER ENLARGEMENT WILL 
HELP EU IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

Majorities of E^l' 0 |^eans agree that further enlargemenr 
of Ihe European Union wUl help it play a more iiiiporLaiit 


FURTHER ENURGEMENT OF THE EU 
WILL HELP IT TO PUY A MORE IMPORTANT ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
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role ill world aJltiirs (63%). Tlie largest peroenlages are 
found in couiiLries about to join Qie EU. Romania (85%) 
and Bulgaria (S2%), followed by Spain (78%), Poland 
(77%), Portugal (71%), and Slovakia (73%). Similarly, a 
majority of Europeans agree that further enlargement will 
promote peace and democracy' aloi^ its borders (62%). 

At The same time, a majority' of Europeans feel that further 
enlargement will make il even more dilTieult to develop a 
common European identity (58%). (Sec chart #J9) 

‘-NEW EU MEMBERS NOT A COHERENT BLOC 

New and prospective EU members surveyed — Bulgaria, 
Poland, Slovakia, Romania, — do not appear as a group to 
hold significantly different views on the EU or the United 
States from the European averages. The percentages of 
Poles and Romanians who support strong tU) leadership 
in world affairs (70% and 66%, respeclivdy) is dose lo lire 
European average of 76%, while the percentages are lower 
in Bulgaria and Slovakia (56% and 5t>%, respectively). Yet 
Poland and Romania also show the highest si^port for 
President Bush’s policies (40% and 42%, respectivdy'). 
where Bulgaria and Slovakia (20% and 23%, respectively) 
are closer lo llie Eiuopeau average of 18%. 

NE(3ATIVE TRENDS IN EUROPEAN VIEWS ABOUT 
TURKEY JOINING THE EU 

WHien asked whether Turkey’s membership in the 
European Union would Lie a good Qiing, a Iwd Ihiiig, or 
neither good nor bad, the largest percentage of Europeans 
continue to feel it would be neither good nor bad (40%, 
a tigurc unchanged since 2004). Among those who have 
an opinion, however, there lias been a reversal in the 
percentages who see T urkey’s meinberslilp as a good or bad 
thing those who see T urkey's membership as a good thii^ 
have faOen each year from 30% in 2001 to 21% in 2006, 
and those who see Turkey’s membership as a bad thing 
have grown h orn 20% in 2004 to 32% in 20C'6. The largest 
Increases in negative views since 2004 liavebeen in Slovakia 
(+21 perceiitage-poiuLs), the Nellierlaiids (+18 peroeulage- 
points), and Germany and Spain ( 1 14 percentage-points 
each). (See chart ^20) 


EUROPEAN VIEWS 
OF TURKEY JOINING THE EU 



■fao ' '21 

I I Neither good nor bad I 


I0"t A good thing 

I A bad thing 

9 : 

Qiart 20 


AMERICANS CONTINUE TO SUPPORT STRONG 
EU LEADERSHIP 

Americans continue to teel positively about Che Eui-opean 
Union andro support strong FU leadership In The world. 
Ajiierieaiis registered an increase in Qieir feelings of 
warmth toward the EU from 53 degrees to 60 on a 100 
point thermometer scale between 2002 and 2006. Seventy- 
six percent of Americans also support strong leadership 
for the F.U in world atFairs in 2006 (nearly unchanged from 
79% in 2002). Tliere is no parlisau differeme on Qiis issue, 
with 75% of both Republicans and Democrats agreeing. 
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Section Vive: Conclusion 


A lthougli the image nfthe United States has neit recnv- 
eied aiiioug EniopeHiis, this year’s Tran^allunlk Trends 
suggests that American and European views oflntermtlonal 
threats and challenges may not be so fer apart. Concerns 
about Islamic fundamentalism and terrorism have risen on 
both sides of the Atlantic in the past year. There is strong 
support for contlnui ng efrotis fopiweiit 1 ran tVoni acquiring 
nuclear weapoiis, altliougli tliei'e are likely to be differences 
should mllttaty force become a serious optioa Iran may offer 
a good cose for the development of a common European 
foreign policy since public opinion is relatb'ely united, yet 
Europeans teinai n divided about how the EU should play a 
larger rule in Ihe world. Americans and Enrupeaiis seem lu 
agree on where to compromise on chdl liberties In the effort 
to prevent terrorism, although a closer look at the United 
States shows signilicant differences berween Kq>ublicans and 
DeitiocraLs, While China’s risii^ power is viewetl dillerently, 
with more Americans than Etuopeans concerned about a 
potential mllitaiy' threat, both are concerned about the com- 
patibility of Islam and democracy' and agree that the problem 
is Mth particular Islamic groups. 

The United States and its European allies will debate 
NATO’s future Qiis fall at the Riga sujujiiil at a tune when 
wc find declining support tor the alitancc in Europe. This is 
perhaps most worrisome when this trend is led by notable 
declines in public support ainoi'^ traditionally strong 
supporters ofNATO, incliuliiig Germany, Italy, Polaud, 
and Turkey. Pubhc support for NATO, other sun'eys 
show, has rebounded after comparable low periods In the 
past (around the Pershit^ missile crisis in 1981, the end 
of the cold war in 1 989, and the wai in the llalkans in the 
mid- 1990s) and may do so agaiu. 


iVencLs in I'urkey otter a sobering picture. I'uikish 
respoudeiils appear to be cooling toward both the U.S. 
and the EU, while warming toward Iran. Support for 
NATO has declined each year since 2001, as has support 
for joinir^ the EU. Yet. these trends arc not reflected m 
more critical attitudes in Turkey’s youi^er generation, 
which ha-sthe most positive anitude toward borli. 

American arid European relations with Turkey, at a time 
when frustrations are growing about EU membership and 
instability on its borders, may prove vital to the prospects 
for transatlantic cooperation surrounding progress In the 
Middle East. 

Looking ahead, the gap between the reported improvement 
in transatlantic relations at the official level and persistent 
negative views among European publics may simply reflect 
a limekgiulhepercepllouof change, especially if poliLkal 
leaders continue to declare theh desire to leave behind tlie 
bitterness around Iraq. On the other hand, the persistence 
of n^atlve views of President Bush amor^ Europeans 
may indicate that their minds arc made up, that change 
will only be possible with a new president after 2008. We 
have explored differences amongEuropean count ries to 
show die contours of pubhc opinion cm araiye of issues. 
There arc also differences across the political spectrum and 
among European policymakers, themes which ai'e explored 
in another, related suivey project.'^ Public opinion is only 
one of mail)' factors shaping foreign pulky, a factor dial is 
influential under some conditions, such as elections. We 
should look closely to this fall's midterm elections in the 
United States and to next year's presidential elections in 
Erance a.s politicians seek to gauge the public mood and 
dieir support for lului'e policies. 


’ European Elite Surv'ey, a project of the Compa^iadi San Paolo. Please see www.afrarinterna2i0nali.it for the full data and analysis. 
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METHODOLOOY; 

TNS Opinioi'i cnnimlssloiied To conduct the survey uslnp; Computer Assisted Trfephone Irrervievs In all countries 
except Bulgaria, Poland, Slot^akla, Romania, and Turkey, where lower tsl^honeponetration necessitated the 'ase of face to 
tacc interviews, in ail countries a random sample of approximately 1,000 men and women, IS years of age and older, were 
interviewed. Inten-iews were conducted between June 6, 2006, and June 24, 2006. 

For resulis based on Ihe iintioual sajiiples liieaiii of lire 13 coimlries surveyed, one can say ivilii 95% couJideiite Llial Llie 
margin of error attributable to sampling and other random effects is plus or minus .? percentage points. For results based on 
the total European sample tn- 12044), the margin of margin of error is plus or m.raus I percentage point. The average response 
rate for a].l I 5 countries surveyed was 23.4%. 


Europe- wide figures are weighted oti the basis of iJie size ofOie adult popnlalioiiiueadi country. Unless olhervvise specified 
comparative data are reproduced from Ti-nnsatiavtic 3>eH<fe 2003-2005 and,'cr from lVorlrfvl^it'j2002 
(www.transatlantictrends.org). 

'iVhen processing 'is complete, data horn the survey are deposited with the later-UoiveisUy Consortium for Political an-d Social 
Research at the University of Michigan (iCPRR) andarea\'4l1abletoschokf.s and other interested patties. At The time of 
priiiLiiig, data for years 2002 llirougli 2C'01 are available Ihiou^li ICPSR. For more iurorinaliou please consult Qie ICPSR 
catalog at www.icpsr.umich.cdu. 

NOTE ON EUROPEAN AVERAGES: 

Over time, additional European countries have been added to the sun-ey. WlTile the addition of new countries has affected 
the Europe- wide average, Lhe iiupacl has usually not been slnlislxally sigailiuial. Tlierefore. for ease ofpreseiiLaLioii, we have 
treated several different averages as ifthey were pari of one avcrt^;c: thcEUeandEU? avert^cs arc listed as part of the EU9, 
and the E 10 average is listed as part of the El2. For additional information on the composition of the European averages, please 
consult the table below. 


TABLE OF EUROPEAN AVERAGES; 


YEAR 

AVERAGE 

COUNTRIES 

2L't:'2 

EU6 

France, Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, Pdaiid, and The United Kingdom 

2003 

EU'; 

Same as flie EU6 with the addition of Portugal 

2004-2006 

i;u9 

Same a.< the ElJTwifb the addition of Slovakia and Spain 

2004 2005 

ElO 

Same the ELi9 with the addition of Turkey 

20C6 

Ell 

Same as EU9 with the addition of Bulgaria and Romania 

20C6 

Ei2 

Same as ElO with the addition of Bulgaria and Romama 
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Mr. Delahunt. I understand that we have three votes. We are 
going to have to move here — mayhe we have 10 minutes — so that 
we can accommodate Ms. Conway’s statement, and then we will re- 
cess for about a half an hour. We would ask the two of you to in- 
dulge us, and we will come hack as expeditiously as possible. 

Ms. Conway. 

STATEMENT OF KELLYANNE CONWAY, J.D., CEO AND 
PRESIDENT, THE POLLING COMPANY, INC. 

Ms. Conway. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, for hosting Dr. Glenn and me this afternoon. It 
is a privilege and a pleasure to be before you to address the matter 
of European public opinion of the United States, its policies, its val- 
ues, and its people. 

Just as is the case here in the United States, public opinion in 
Europe is shaped by any number of factors — social, historic, eco- 
nomic, religious, cultural, political, and may I remind us all, of in- 
dividual and personal considerations as well. 

As my colleague. Dr. Glenn, has said using a different set of 
words, polls are a snapshot in time. They basically are grounded 
in the moment of their capture. They are instructive, but they are 
not dispositive. 

Polls are important in this country because they allow us and 
particularly our elected officials a touchstone into the motivations, 
frustrations, desires, expectations, opinions, and sometimes just 
basic knowledge levels, or lack thereof, on any number of issues 
facing Americans who are now such a diverse and large populace 
that polls end up being one of the last measurements that we have 
as a way to understand what a large swath of them feel at any 
given time on any given matter. 

The responses to public opinion data are as dynamic as the peo- 
ple who offer those responses. Public opinion data are not static; 
they are ever-changing because the issues that inspire them, and 
I would even say the people who respond about the issues, are 
ever-changing. Therefore, I think polls should be treated as one tool 
in the well-stocked arsenal that informs public policy decision-mak- 
ing. 

With respect to the specific matter of European public opinion to- 
ward the United States, its leaders, its people, and its values, I be- 
lieve that we need to look at the 230-year history that exists be- 
tween our Nation and that continent to put any one polling sta- 
tistic in a fuller context. 

We are a nation whose history with Europe has been one that 
has been filled with treaties, wars, a competitive free market spirit 
and activity, but certainly also conflict; an international exchange 
of commerce and ideas, but also, at times, intellectual, if not emo- 
tional and financial turmoil and competition as well. 

Therefore, it should surprise no one that Europeans in 2007 or 
at any time in modern history have opinions toward the United 
States that are deeply held, passionate and, to some extent, fixed. 
But European disapproval of some American policies and some 
American leaders is not a new phenomenon. 

In 1983, Newsweek reported in one of its polls that just one-quar- 
ter of French citizens said that they approved of United States poli- 
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cies. The year 1983 was exactly 20 years before the Iraq war start- 
ed, so I think that one of the mainstays of my testimony today 
should be that a pollster’s job, in part, is to show us the difference 
between causation and coincidence with respect to public opinion 
data. 

Too often, people look at a polling statistic and say, “Aha, this 
is why that is so,” and 10 or 15 people come up with 10 or 15 dif- 
ferent reasons as to why the polling statistic came out as it did. 
That somehow confuses causation with coincidence because you 
need to find a causal nexus between the question that was asked, 
the result that was given, and the effect and consequence that it 
bears. 

In fact, the number of Europeans who have had “negative im- 
pressions” of the United States has steadily increased over the last 
8 years, which is twice the length of the Iraq war itself, which met 
its fourth anniversary this week, so it is a steady increase in nega- 
tivity that preceded the Iraq war and actually preceded even 
George W. Bush’s time in the Presidency. I think it is worth exam- 
ining. 

My colleague. Dr. Glenn, made a very smart reference to some 
of the distinctions with respect to European public opinion on mat- 
ters as different as the Iranian situation, secret prisons by the CIA, 
the situation at Abu Ghraib or Guantanamo Bay, and certainly — 
I will add one — the United States involvement with the Israeli- 
Hezbollah war. You find all across Europe that these citizens who 
are talking to pollsters are also making such distinctions in their 
responses. There is a marked difference in the “strongly dis- 
approved,” indeed, the greatest indictment, “the most stinging re- 
buke” that one can give a pollster in response to a question on pol- 
icy. 

You find a tremendous distinction among those Europeans offer- 
ing strong disapproval with respect to the war in Iraq as opposed 
to the United States involvement in dealing with North Korea and 
Iran on nuclear weapons and certainly its involvement with the 
Israeli-Hezbollah war. 

Again, so as not to take any one figure or any one polling sta- 
tistic and expand it unnecessarily outward and too broadly is to 
really look at it on a case-by-case, specific basis, because it seems 
that that would only be the fair and judicious way to treat Euro- 
pean public opinion since those Europeans talking to the pollsters 
themselves have made such distinctions in their responses. 

It is also important to note that polling questions like that are 
rich — they are very good because they ask people not to respond to 
“feel good” phraseology, but in effect, they ask a series of polling 
questions that deal with specific disagreements and situations, ac- 
tual physical conflicts and diplomatic disagreements that were 
measured, rather than broader concepts or broader American val- 
ues. For that reason, among others, it is very important to not ex- 
pand unnecessarily or even confuse unduly some of these responses 
with some broader assault on American values and America and 
her people. 

We do not find that in the polling data. In fact, my colleague 
today and colleagues who have testified before this committee re- 
cently, with the exception of perhaps one, have not gone as far as 
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to say that these broad negative sentiments have metastasized, if 
you will, into some hardened anti-Americanism. In fact, one could 
argue it is hardly astonishing that the United States, as the 
world’s military and economic superpower, engenders a certain 
amount of suspicion, if not jealousy, by people around the globe, in- 
cluding those who live under democratic or parliamentary rule. 

While it may be true, and I acknowledge completely that not all 
dissatisfaction among Europeans can be explained through envy or 
power struggles, it is a telling facet of the views that should not 
be readily dismissed; and I think one of the most telling statistics 
that enlivens that part of my testimony are the results that came 
from the Pew Research Project in 2004. When they asked people 
all across Europe and the United States the following question, and 
I quote, “Would it be a good or a bad thing if the European Union 
became as powerful as the United States?” Ninety percent of the 
French said it would be a good thing, 70 percent of Germany said 
it would be a good thing, 67 percent of people in Russia and 67, 
same number, in Turkey said it would be a good thing. Hence, the 
desire to be on parity with the United States as the world’s great- 
est military and economic superpower seems to be a natural desire 
of our European brethren across the pond. 

It is part of my written testimony, but I feel that it is important 
to just give you a few examples of headlines that people in nations 
across Europe and even Asia have been exposed to prior to re- 
sponding to pollsters as to their 

Mr. Delahunt. Ms. Conway, excuse me. If I may interrupt for 
a moment, we have maybe 2 or 3 more minutes. If you need more 
time when we return, I have no reluctance in providing you that 
time, but if possible 

Ms. Conway. Yes, sir, I think I can accommodate that. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you. 

Ms. Conway. Thank you. 

These headlines include: “America finally waking up to its hor- 
rific failure in Iraq”; “America will thrive after Iraq. It is the locals 
who will suffer”; “‘America has acted stupidly in Iraq,’ claims U.S. 
diplomat”; “America’s Defeat in Iraq Will Cost Russia; Total Chaos 
Moving in to Replace the Mono-polar World.” 

This is important because people read these headlines and then 
tell pollsters what it is they think of the United States, and it be- 
comes a circular — it becomes almost a self-fulfilling prophecy. Es- 
sentially, the sequence is, “This is what our press has said of the 
United States. So, what do you think about the United States?” I 
think that also adds some context. 

Consider the extreme saturation of press regarding the situations 
in Guantanamo Bay and Abu Ghraib, where more respondents in 
European nations several years ago had heard about the situation 
in Abu Ghraib than those in the United States. And I assure you, 
as somebody who was living and breathing in the United States at 
that time, it was not for lack of press coverage of Abu Ghraib in 
this country that fewer people here had heard of it than in Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, we also have recent data from the Iraqis released 
this very month, after some of your other experts testified before 
this committee. Iraqis, by 49 percent to 26 percent, told pollsters 
that they prefer to live under the current presidency than under 
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former President Saddam Hussein, and, in fact, the favorability 
rating of the new Iraqi President has jumped from 29 percent to 
43 percent in just 5 short months. 

According to the same survey, only 27 percent of Iraqis believe 
their country has disintegrated into civil war, and one-third of the 
Iraqi people believe that President Bush is sending the troops in 
to bring security and stability back to Iraq. 

This is not intended to be a personal or even a professional pub- 
lic opinion statement on the troop surge in Iraq so much as to say 
that when we examine European opinions of the United States, we 
ought to be looking at Iraqi opinions of the situation in Iraq, at a 
very minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may as a final point, I believe that the most 
telling information that we have with respect to European opinions 
of the United States, its policies and its people come not through 
public opinion statistics so much as through — not so much what 
Europeans tell pollsters as how Europeans relate to Americans. 
The U.S. Department of Homeland Security reports that, between 
2005 and 2006, nearly 1 million Europeans obtained legal perma- 
nent residence status in the United States. That is higher than the 
same number of Europeans who emigrated permanently to this 
country in the 1970s and the 1980s, and it is on track to beat the 
figures all through the 1990s with respect to this entire decade. 

The undeniable enthusiasm across the European nations for 
United States goods and services has increased dramatically. Thir- 
ty-six percent of all McDonald’s corporate profits last year alone 
came from Europe, and in fact, McDonald’s had reportedly achieved 
its best European sales in 15 years in 2006. 

More generally, the EU maintains the United States as one of its 
top trading partners, and our exchange equals nearly 40 percent of 
all world trade according to the European Union/European Com- 
mission’s figures’ own statistics on its Web site. 

Just like in this country, it is very difficult to walk down a street 
in most European cities and not find a Starbucks, not find United 
States goods and services being offered and, indeed, not run into 
indigenous peoples of that country wearing T-shirts that say “U-S 
of A” and not with red circles and slashes amidst them, either. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the like- 
mindedness between our peoples has also been found in some of 
the economic data where very large numbers 

Mr. Delahunt. Ms. Conway, I am sorry, but we have only a 
minute left. Thank you. 

Ms. Conway [continuing]. Of Americans and Europeans say the 
best system on which to base the future of the world is the free 
market. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Conway follows:] 
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Thank you, Mister Chairman, for inviting me to address this Committee regarding 
pAiropean public opinion olTlie United Stales, its people, policies and values. 

Recent headlines around the globe have breathlessly declared that large majorities of 
Europeans have a ‘‘mostly negative" view of the United States and its policies. Before we 
seal the scroll on European opinion of America, it is important to consider the greater 
contexts within which those ratings were cast, the sur\^ey questions and methodologies 
that engendered such responses, and other facts and figures that wt)uld seem to sohen, if 
not belie, the intensity of those claims. 


Just as it is the case in the United States, public opinion in Europe is shaped by social, 
economic, cultural, historic, political and individual factors. .As such, it is not advisable to 
certify the “opinions” of a whole class of people based on a few inquiries that ask 
respondents to react or pigeon-hole tlicir feelings into a simple “y^^s or no,” “agree or 
disagree” construct. It may be wise, as is attempted below, to more deeply examine the 
genesis of these opinions and to consider other survey data tliat suggest a more nuanced, 
and in some cases more hopetlil, outlook of European opinion of the United States. 

Recent European Opinion Research 

All polling data is grounded in the moment of its capture, and tempered by the 
circumstances attending that moment. The larger cultural, political, economic, religious 
and social conditions must be considered when assessing opinion data. With over 230 
years of complex history' filled with treaties, wars, American aid and an international 
exchange of commerce and ideas, it should surprise no one that Europeans have strong, 
even passionate, opinions regarding the United State's policies, values and people. 


'llie numbei's of 
Europeans who have 
“positive impressions” 
of America have 
declined over the last 
eight years even before 
the Iraq Wai‘, which just 
this w'eek marked its 


Pew Data Favorable Opinions of the United States 


Populous 

1999/2000' 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

Great 

Britain 

83% 

75% 

70% 

58% 

55% 

56% 

France 

62% 

63% 

43% 

37% 

43% 

39% 

Germany 

78% 

61% 

45% 

38% 

41% 

37% 

Spain 

50% 

-- 

38% 

-- 

41% 

23% 


^ Department of State Data reported by the Pew Global .Attitudes Project 
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fourth anniversar\\ However, the high levels of ‘‘satisfaction” Europeans reported with 
The LJnitcd States in the 1990's may tlicmsclvcs be abciTational, considering even recent 
20^^ centuiy' histor\\ For example, in 1983, ^.Newsweek poll found that just one-quarter 
ofFrench cili/ens approved ofU.S. polices.^ 


BBC 2006 Data European Views of United States Influence on 
the World 


Recently, this 
Committee heard from 
Dr. Steven Kull of the 
Program on 
International Policy 
Attitudes (PIP A), who 
testified about the DDC 
World Service poll. 

That survey’s results 
suggested that vast 
majorities of citizens in 
Europe held “'mainly 

negative” views of the United States’ influence on the world. That question is broad and 
vague, It also failed to invite respondents to express ambivalence or uncertainty by not 
including a listed option of “neutral” or “depends.” Even with this omission, some 
respondents in Europe, including double-digit figures in countries like Italy and Portugal, 
volunteered those answer choices. 


Populous 

Mainly 

Positive 

Mainly 

Negative 

Depends/ 
Neither, Neutral 
(Vol.) 

Don’t 

Know 

(Vol.) 

France 

24% 

69% 

5% 

1% 

Germany 

16% 

74% 

9% 

1% 

Great 

Britain 

33% 

57% 

7% 

3% 

Italy 

35% 

47% 

15% 

4% 

Portugal 

29% 

55% 

14% 

1% 

Russia 

19% 

59% 

16% 

1% 

Turkey 

7% 

69% 

15% 

9% 


European Opinion Research Regarding the U.S. and its Policies in Context 

European disapproval of American policies is not a new phenomenon. Tliroughout our 
liistoiy. American foreign policy has been questioned by our allies and enemies in 
Europe. It is important to remember that while the E.U. and U.S. have many similar 
interesls we also have divergent ones, and it is naive lo assume that members of any 
nation outside of the U.S. would enthusiastically applaud all - or even most - of our 
actions. 


" ‘‘Whrit the World Thinks of America” (.Tuly 1 1, 1983) Newsweek 
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For example, people in many European nations resist the United States’ goal to assist free 
peoples in llieir quest to self-goveni. In a 2005 Ipsos- Public Affairs poll, vast inajoi'ities 
of citizens in Europe were convinced that the U.S. should not “promote the establishment 
of democralic governmenls in other counlries.” This idea was disliked by 84% of the 
French public, 80% of Germans, 53% of Italians, 60% of Spanish citizens and 66% of 
those in Great Britain. One might wonder why nations who enjoy a degree of personal 
liberty and free market economies would deny the same to others around the globe. 


A recent poll^ by Dr. Kull’s group, thougli he included only in the global aggregate in his 
own testimony before this Committee, demonstrated that U.S. handling of the situation in 
Iraq was rejected with considerably intensity by citizens surv'eyed in seven European 
coimtrics, while other aspects of U.S. foreign policy were criticized with less intensity. 
For example, French respondents were 22 points less likely to say they “strongly 
disapproved" of /\merica ’s policies regarding Iran’s nuclear program than those who 
“strongly disapproved” of America’s role in Iraq (79%-57%). U.S. policy concerning Iran 
stood apart as an area W'here fewer Europeans were disapproving of U.S. actions, as w'as 
also the case with the Israeli-Hezbollah war. 



BBC 2006 Data Percentage of European Citizens vyho “Strongly Disapproved” 



Of the U.S. Government’s Handling of... 







North 

Global 

Populous 

The War 
in Iraq 

Iran’s 

Nuclear 

Program 

The Israeli- 
Hezbollah 
War 

Detainees in 
Guantanamo 

Korea’s 

Nuclear 

Weapons 

Warming 

or 

Climate 






Program 

Change 

United 

States 

40% 

25% 

26% 

29%. 

21% 

37% 

France 

79% 

57% 

63% 

67% 

50% 

74% 

Germany 

66% 

34% 

46% 

70% 

31% 

66% 

Great 

Britain 

57% 

35% 

41% 

51% 

25% 

61% 

Italy 

63% 

38% 

47% 

64% 

37% 

56% 

Portugal 

61% 

34% 

46% 

66% 

30% 

65% 

Turkey 

62% 

52% 

61% 

63% 

48% 

45% 

Russia 

50% 

28% 

29% 

31%. 

24% 

16% 


This survey received considerable attention from the domestic and international press, 
and w'as championed by President George W. Bush’s detractors as a measure of his 
foreign policy failures. Still, it is imperative to note that policies dealing with actual 
physical conllicl or specific diplomatic disagreements were measured, rather Uian broader 
concepts that go the heart of American values or her people. 


^ BBC by Program on International Policy x^ttitudes (PIPxA.) at tiie University of Maiy'land and Globe Scan 
from November 2006 to .Taniiary 2007 
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In earlier polls, when instances of 
U.S. aid and dipk>malie goodwill are 
tested, Europeans do not necessarily 
have a negalive view. In fact, some 
news stories like U.S. aid to tsunami 
victims in Asia in 200.“). and support 
of democracy in the Middle East 
caused majorities or near majorities 
in a variety of European countries to 
view the Elnitcd States more 
positively. Responsible polling of 
European opinions of American 
policy should take into consideration 


Pew200S Data Percentage Lead to 
Have a More Favorable View of the 
United States after Worid Events 


Populous 

January 
Elections 
in Iraq 

U.S. Aid 
to 

Tsunami 

Victims 

President 
Bush's Calls 
for 

Democracy 
in Middle 
East 

Great Britain 

40% 

44% 

47% 

France 

35% 

51% 

43% 

Germanv 

50% 

68% 

71% 

Spain 

23% 

46% 

45% 

Netherlands 

55% 

62% 

65"/o 

Russia 

11% 

61% 

24% 


the full range of I .Inited States actions throughout the world, instead of focusing on easy 


targets of discord. 


It is hardly astonishing that the United States, as the world’s superpower in both military 
might and economic prowess, elicits negative views from competing nations. While it 
may be title tliat not all of the dissatisfaction Europeans feel towards the United States 
can be explained by enw or power struggles, it is a telling facet of their views that should 
not be so readily dismissed. 


It seems that many Europeans are simply 
uncomfortable with the fact America is in 
the most powerful position, a gnawing truth 
that w'as acknowledged by majorities of 
citizens in five European countries when 
asked whether it would be “a good or a bad 
thing if the European Elnion Became as 
Powerful as the U.S.?” .As the nearby chart 
demonstrates, these figures rose 
significantly in countries other than the chief 
U.S. ally Great Britain. Interestingly, of 


Pew 2004 Data “Would it be a Good or a 
Bad Thing if the European Union Became 
as Powerfui as the U.S.?” 


Populous 

Good 

Thing 

Bad Thing 

France 

90% 

9% 

Germany 

70% 

22% 

Russia 

67% 

12% 

Turkey 

67% 

21% 

Britain 

50% 

39% 

United States 

33% 

50% 


those who wanted increases in the E.U.’s power in each of those nations majorities wei’e 


also in favor of Europe having to “pay the costs of taking greater responsibility' for 


international problems’’ in a separate question. 
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Further, the noted anti-Americmi sentiments of influential leaders in media and politics 
Throughout Europe cannot be extracred from this equation. News bi'oadcasts and aiticlcs 
across the European Continent negatively present the United States’ foreign policy on a 
consislenl, indeed daily, basis. Consider the tone and substance of these British headlines 
from major newspapers in the fall of 2006 alone, “America Finally Waking Up to its 
FTorrific Failure in Traq'^,'’ “America Will Tlirive After Iraq; it is the Locals Who Will 
Suffer',” and “America Has Acted Stupidly in Iraq, Claims U.S. Diplomat.^” In Russia, 
Defense and Seemity Digest, a militaiy sti'atcgy magazine read by public opinion leaders 
throughout the country ran a story titled: “America's Defeat in Iraq Will Cost Russia; 
Total Chaos Moving in to Replace the Mono-polar World.” ' 

Just tliis month, the Prime Minister of France, Dominique de Villepin, was quoted in the 
Agence France Presse (France’s global news agency similar lo Associaied Press) saying 
that although the U.S. remains the number one power in the world, “The war in Iraq 
marked a turning point. It shattered America's image. It undemiined the image of the 
West as a whole.” He w'ent on to imply that the United States is trying to establish its 
own “world order” stating, “None can impose a new world order on their own" and by 
advocating “true global governance."^ 


This blatant anti-American sentiment in the press is not a European phenomenon. In 
China, the government’s official news source Xinhua, reported that “only the occupying 
troops should be held responsible” for the “current chaotic stat in Iraq.”^ These are only 
a few examples of how Europeans and other global eitizens are exposed to a barrage of 
negative press regarding the United States generally, and its involvement in Iraq 
specifically. 


Consider the extreme 
saturation of press 
regarding the alleged 
abuses by U.S. Soldiers 
in Guantanamo and at 
Abu Gliraib, compared to 
the more positive news 
story of American aid to 
Pakistan after the October 


Pew 2006 Data Regarding Saturation of News Stories 
Regarding U.S. in European Nations 


Populous 

Iraq and 
Guantanamo 
Prison Abuses 

U.S. Aid to 
Pakistan after 
Earthquake 

Difference 

United States 

76% 

69% 

+7% 

Great Britain 

90% 

73% 

+17% 

France 

88% 

63% 

+25% 

Germany 

98% 

66% 

+327o 

Spain 

90% 

55% 

+35% 


2005 Eaithquakc. 'Ihc 

Pew Global Attitudes project found in 2006 that eye-popping majorities in every major 
European nation admitted familiarity- with rcpoits of prison abuses, considerably (in some 
cases 20 and 30 points more likely) more likely than those who stated with the story- of 


Pakistani aid. 


* The Guardian, October 18, 2006 
’ The Financial Times, November 7, 2006 
^ Daily Mail October 23, 2006 
' Defense and Security Digest December 20, 2006 
^ Agence France Press, March 16, 2007 

^ Reprinted by the BBC Worldwide Monitoring ,December 20, 2006 “Xinhua commentary: US "most 
important factor" causing chaos in Iraq” 
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Note that even more respondents in European nations had heard about the situation 
hi Abu Ghraib a lew years ago than those in tlie Lhiited States. Ihis one comparison 
is perhaps iilustrative of the typically myopic and gioomy focus on the United States by 
the European media which would naturally lead to higher rates of disapproval for he 
subject of so much negative press. 


Pew 2005 Data European Satisfaction 
with National Conditions 


Interestingly, Europeans ^e not really that 
satisfied with their own countries either. Tliis 
month, Ihe Financial l imes and Harris 
released the results of a poll, finding that just 
25% of those who live in Great Britain, 

France, Germany, Italy, and Spain were 
convinced tlieir life has improved since Uieir 
countiy' joined the European E'nion. Further, 
in 2005, llie Pew Global Attitudes project 
found marked discontent among Europeans, especially in Frmice, Germany, and Russia 
where 7 in 10 adults reported they were unliappy with the their national conditions. Thus 
European unhappiness with conditions abroad is mirrored at home, perhaps exposing a 
more general, boundary-less pessimism that is nol conllned to attitudes about Lite U.S. 


Populous 

Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 

Spain 

51% 

44% 

Great Britain 

44% 

51% 

Turkey 

55% 

41% 

France 

28% 

71% 

Russia 

23% 

71% 

Germany 

25% 

73% 

United States 

39% 

57% 


And in a contemporary example of bow actions speak louder than words, one might 
consider the millions of Europeans who visit the U.S. each year, are educated here and 
indeed, immigrate altogether. Tlie U.S. hosts over half a million foreign students for post- 
secondary education, mostly from Asia. However, during the 2004-2005 school year, 

E.U. countries Gennany and Turkey were among the top ten countries sending students. 
Interestingly, there are twice as many students from Europe studying in the U.S. as there 
are Americans pursuing education in Europe. 


Further, the U.S. Department of Homeland Security reports that from 2000-2005 nearly 
one million (904,529) Europeans obtained legal permanent resident status, in that five- 
y-ear period, more Europeans immigrated than during 1970-1979 (825,590) and 1980- 
1989 (668,866), and the 2000 's are on track to beat the decade totals for the 1990’s 
(1,348,612). 

The undeniable enthusiasm across Europe for U.S. goods and services has increased 
dramatically' over tlic past few decades, iucluding recently, and more U.S. -based 
companies have established European presences and expansions that have led to direct 
access To tlicsc goods and employment oppoituiiitics for many Emopeans. Interestingly, 
iconic American brands have continued to increase their reach across Europe. For 
example, McDonald’s achieved is best European sales in 1 5 years in 2006; European 
sales account for 36% of the corporation’s profit. More generally', the E.U. and the 


“Foreign Enrollment in USA Steadies” iTSIovember 12, 2006^) USA Today 
' ' “The leuii'ning lag.” (Inly 1, 2006) Wall Street Journal. 

“Strorgest European sales in 15 years.” itFebruary 5, 2Q0T) Brand Strategy. “McDonald’s has a shake-up 
image of Europe.” (Tfarch .5, 2007) Financial Times. 
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United States remain top trading partners (in botli goods and services) with our exchange 
equaling nearly 40% of all world tradc.'^ 

Further, opinion research also shows that many Europeans believe that a good life (or at 
least similar quality of life) awaits an immigrant to the U.S. from their country'. Four-in- 
ten residents of Great Firitain (41 %) reported to the Pew Global Attitude’s Project 
released in 2005 that UK residents who move to the US will have a “better life” and 
additional 35% thought their new life would be comparable to living in the UK, neither 
better nor worse. Only 6% said life in the U.S. would be w’orse as compared to that in 
the UK. 

Iraqis Weigh In 

Europeans, however, are not the only voices that should be considered when discussing 
external views toward American foreign policy and in this case, the effecl of ibal pt>licy 
on the Iraqis themselves. Surely, attitudes of the Iraqis themselves provide compelling if 
not more dispositive infomiation about tlie tnic state of affairs there. 

Earlier this month. British researchers at Opinion Research Business (a respected Market 
Research finn that paid for the survey) released a survey of over 5,000 Iraqi citizens, i'he 
results of this comprehensive examination belie many of the major press accounts outside 
of Iraq that claim to describe life in Iraq and in the more arrogant, presumptuous 
accounts, to speak on behalf of the Iraqi people. Although significant numbers have been 
personally touched by the sectarian violence, (38% have had a family member, friend of 
colleague murdered) have demonstrated a genuine level of optimism about the state or 
their countiy. 

Ill fact Iraqis prefer their lives under President Komi al-Malkiki’s government to 
Saddam Husain’s rule bv 23 points I49%-26%1 with 16% reporting no difference. 
Further, the President is receiving increased siinnort. as his favorabililv raliiii; has iLiiuned 
from 29% in September of 2006 to 43% in February of this year. Only 27% of Iraqis 
believe their country has disintearaled into civil war and one-third t33%'i of the Iraqi 
neonle believed that President Bush is sending the 20,000+ troop surge to “bring security 
and stability back to Iraq.” 


European I.nion, European Commission Figures, accessed at w\vw'.ec.curopa.eu 
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European Opinions of Americans and American Values 


Too often, European attitudes towards 
i\merica and Americans have been confused 
with negative assessments of the actions or 
personalities of its leaders. Recent and 
historical polling data clearly points to a 
divide betw'een those two attitudes. We find 
that vast majorities of the public in Great 
Britain. France, Germany, and Russia have 
favorable opinions of Americans. Spain 
stands alone as having less than a majoriU- 
(37%) of its public in favor of the U.S. Admittedly; these measures are with little 
intensity and have declined in recent years. However, it is clear that Europeans’ unease 
with the leaders and policies of the U.S. at any given time do not simply extend en masse 
to the American people. 


Pew 2006 Data Favorability Ratings of 
Americans v. United States in Europe 


Favorability Rating 

Populous 

The United 
States 

Americans 

United States 

77% 

85% 

Great Britain 

se% 

691% 

France 

39% 

65% 

Germany 

Spain 

37% 

23% 

66% 

37% 

Russia 

43% 

57% 


In fact., Europeans widely associate many positive traits and values with Americans. 
Althougli percentages between European nations varied widely, when asked about a list 
of seven characteristics, large majorities identified Americans as “hardworking” and 
“inventive.” To a lesser degree, plui-alities saw die people of the United States as 
“honest,” most reflecting the number of our own citizens who agreed with the 
assessment. Admittedly, Americans also were seen as both "greedy” and “violent” in 
several countries, but again these figures were in parity with Americans’ own peek-in- 
Ihe-mirror sell-evaluations and with far less agreement than the positive traits. This 
appraisal of Americans and their values should be regarded as strong affirmation of 
specific views, which are sut^erior to general mcasm'cs of “favorability” that deny the 
survey respondent an expression of more nuanced or multidimensional views on the U.S. 
as a populous. 


Pe 

Populous 

i/v 2005 Data Characteristics Europear 
Positive Characteristics 

s Associated with Americans 

Negative Characteristics 

Hardworking 

Inventive 

Hon^ 

Greedy 

Violent 

Rude 

Immoral 

United 

States 

86% 

81% 

63% 

70% 

49% 

35% 

39% 

Great 

Britain 

76% 

64% 

57% 

64% 

53% 

29% 

26% 

France 

89% 

76% 

57% 

31% 

63% 

36% 

37% 

Germany 

67% 

76% 

52% 

49% 

49% 

12% 

31% 

Netherlands 

84% 

69% 

46% 

67% 

60% 

26% 

38% 

Spain 

74% 

53% 

45% 

58% 

60% 

39% 

36% 

Russia 

72% 

56% 

32% 

60% 

54% 

48% 

42% 

Turkey 

61% 

54% 

16% 

68% 

70% 

53% 

57% 


Europeans may respect and extol many American characteristics: however, there are 
areas of marked differences. .As early as 2001, Pew Research Center for the People and 
Press found that of those who felt American and European interests had grown further 
apart; majorities in Great Britain, Italy, Germany, and France claimed that “increasingly 
different social and cultural values” were an important factor in that divide. 
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One of those divisions is certainly religious. 
In 2005, Pew Research Center found that 
pluralities of Europeans felt that Americans 
were too religious, while nearly six-in-ten 
(58%) of Arnericans believed that they were 
-■not religious enough.’* Further, in 2003, 
58% of Americans reported that it was 
necessary to “believe in God in ordia* to be 
moral,” this view was shared by only 33% 
of those in German, 27% of Italians, 25% of 
those in Great Britain and 13% of tlie 
French. 


2005 Pew Data European Opinion of 


American Religiosity 


Populous 

United States 

Too 

Religious 

21% 

Not 

Religious 

Enough 

58% 

France 

61% 

26% 

Netherlands 

57% 

25% 

Great Britain 

39% 

31% 

Spain 

31% 

40% 

Russia 

27% 

38% 


Although our mores can 
be different, Americans 
and Europeans share 
many of the same cultural 
and political values and 
few could legitimately 
deny tliat tlie U.S, has 
more in common with 
Fairope than it does with 
less industrialized or non- 
Weslern nations. One 


2005 PIPA GlobeScan Data on Economic Values 


Populous 

Free Market 
System is Best for 
Future of World 

Large Companies 
Have Too Much 
Influence Over 
our Nation 


Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

United States 

71% 

24% 

85% 

13% 

France 

36% 

50% 

86% 

10% 

Germany 

65% 

32% 

77% 

22% 

Great Britain 

66% 

27% 

80% 

16% 

Italy 

59% 

31% 

76% 

18% 

Spain 

63% 

28% 

84% 

10% 


example is the like-mindedness between citizens of Europe and the U.S. on basic values 
of economics. PIPA and GlobcScan found comparable numbers of Europeans and 
Americans agree that the free market is the “best system on which to base the future of 
the wt)rld.” Tlie exceptiian was France. Further, there was a nearly Linified Pear among 
peoples on both continents of large companies exacting too much influence on 
governments across the U.S. and Europe. 


In closing, although the overall opinions of “America’^ among some F.uropeans, has 
declined recently, it is important to consider these polling results in context of their 
question wording and larger cultural influences and natural differences. Widespread 
anli-American seniimeni in Ihe global press and voiced by opinion leaders, as well as 
timeless resentment toward the United States as a superpower must be factored into any 
serious and objectve consideration of such data. Swvey questions that focus only or 
mainly on contentious situations, isolated events, or actual individuals act more as a 
monochrome than the necessary kaleidoscope through which such complex opinions 
should be evaluated. 
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Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Ms. Conway. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Delahunt. I want to thank the witnesses for indulging 
members of the committee. If you can bear with us for another mo- 
ment, we will await the arrival of the ranking member, Mr. Rohr- 
abacher, and then we will go to my friend from New Jersey, a new 
member on the committee, a new member here in Congress and 
one that is already making his mark, Mr. Sires from New Jersey. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you. Chairman. 

Mr. Delahunt. And here comes the unique, redoubtable — I am 
going to call on Mr. Rohrabacher to inquire of the witnesses, and 
as I indicated, we will then proceed to Mr. Sires, and then I will 
wrap it up. 

Dana? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for a series 
of — and I will have to admit, this has been a very unique concept 
of laying the foundation for whatever, for what we do in the future 
is trying to get a grasp of the way other people think about 

Mr. Delahunt. If my friend would yield for just a moment. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Sure. 

Mr. Delahunt. And I want to reiterate and state for the record 
that I think it was Ms. Conway that made the statement, we are 
not — I don’t think any member. Republican or Democrat, would 
suggest that, you know, polls should determine policy. That clearly 
is unacceptable, but it does give us an analytical tool in terms of 
the equation, if you will, of formulating policy, something to reflect 
on and think about, particularly in light of what the GAO has said, 
and I tried to give the example of the actions of the Turkish Par- 
liament leading up to the war. It caused great consternation to the 
American military. Let me be clear, I voted against the resolution, 
and my friend from California and I have very disparate views of 
the issue of Iraq, but again, I think we can agree, as much informa- 
tion as we can glean is important. 

With that, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Right. I have noted that differences in wheth- 
er or not Americans are willing to go to war in order to further jus- 
tice, and I noted that they actually they — the polling, that sug- 
gested the support for actually promoting democracy and backing 
up democracy with our European friends. There are certain things 
that come to mind that if someone wants to philosophically back 
up democracy but may be not willing to then do what is necessary 
to actually make that real, which is what that indicates to me. 
There was a very famous political thinker whose name now escapes 
me who once said, “If you are going to champion the oppressed, you 
had better be willing to take on the oppressor.” And who is that 
that said that? Well, it sounds like Ronald Reagan. But it wasn’t 
because I didn’t write that. Anyway, the bottom line is that if, 
yeah, it is one thing to be theoretically against something or for 
something, but it is another thing to support those let’s say uncom- 
fortable and challenging commitments that you have to make in 
order to achieve that philosophical end. And so as I said, it is inter- 
esting that our European friends again — according to the polling 
we just heard in this room — support us in what we are trying to 
do about Iran, but we will see that once it becomes uncomfortable. 
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how much support that we have, and that again is what really 
counts, not what someone’s gut instinct is, hut what they will actu- 
ally support in terms of risk and treasure, once that decision has 
to he made. In terms of the envy factor, there is another old saying 
that says that, in terms of who is determining policy when we are 
actually looking at the world and who is the person — who are the 
individuals, who are the people who will determine what direction 
you go, and who knows the most about what direction you are 
going; there is the saying about the lead sled dog has the best view. 
However, there is an expression that sort of goes like this, it is the 
lead sled dog, however, that will get bit on the fanny or something 
like that. But that is very indicative. The fact is, so long as we are 
this lead sled dog, we will have a better view perhaps than other 
people of other nations as to what the challenges are because it is 
up to us to really face those challenges and lead the way or no one 
will lead the way. And it is also clear that other people who are 
in part of the team don’t like to be the second and third and fourth 
sled dog and will make their presence felt. So with all of that set 
in mind, I really have enjoyed seeing a more in-depth perspective 
of what we are talking about, and I would like to ask, how much 
of this polling — was some of it done — when we say we can’t make 
the polls make the determination, but the only exception to that 
Mr. Chairman that I would say is that we — maybe if we are talking 
about Poland, yeah, the Poles from Poland, maybe we need to talk 
about them. How much of this was done — were people in Poland 
part of these recordings and questions? 

Mr. Glenn. May I? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Sure. 

Mr. Glenn. Thank you. Let me assure you that indeed, the Poles 
were part of the poll. There were 13 countries in Europe that were 
part of that, and we believe, indeed, they are representative; they 
reach from Spain and Portugal, on one end, to the big players, the 
U.K. Germany and France, as well as Poland, Slovakia, Romania 
and Turkey. And indeed, I would suggest that there are on many 
issues, big differences within Europe on how they view things. And 
the new members of the European Union, Poland, Romania, are in- 
deed much more favorable to the United States. We did some brief- 
ings at the State Department with this data last September, and 
one of my colleagues joked, if all of Europe felt like Romania, your 
job would be a lot easier. And indeed, we see there is a legacy in 
the history of U.S. support during the Cold War for these regimes. 
But if I may use that as a way of saying that the U.S. support dur- 
ing the Cold War is really one of the legacies of democracy pro- 
motion. And it is a legacy that is shared by Americans and Euro- 
peans in the West and really; the issue that drove us at that time 
was not simply, could we overflow the Soviet Union by any means, 
but how could we support dissidents in those regimes? How could 
we contain the Soviet Union? So while I think those values of the 
support for democracy promotion are very important, I would love 
if you would get a chance, on page six, there is a question about 
the means by which we promote democracy. There is a chart. And 
I think that the issue in some ways is that Americans and Euro- 
peans can agree that democracy is a value of ours, and democracy 
is a value in our foreign policy. And what we most often think 
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about when we talk about democracy promotion, Americans and 
Europeans have surprising similar views. We talk about moni- 
toring elections in new countries. We talk about supporting those 
civil society groups that I was talking about. Sometimes we talk 
about economic sanctions or political sanctions or supporting dis- 
sidents, and every now and then, the question of military force 
comes up. And I think what we see is that Americans and Euro- 
peans alike strongly support soft power options and indeed, when 
the cost of the way that we do this rises, Americans and Europeans 
as well struggle with how to make that decision. And if I may, I 
would come back to the question of, it is not only what we do, but 
I think the data suggests it is how we do things and the impor- 
tance of the role of legitimacy and the role at times of international 
institutions we see. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I think that reflects and not just policy incli- 
nations, but it also reflects people’s moral and personal views on 
life. And I think there are some fundamental differences in the way 
some of our Western European friends think about that and the 
way we do. I was sitting on an airplane just about 2 months ago, 
and next to me was a German fellow who happened to have two 
young children. And of course, I have triplets at home that are 1 
month away from being 3 years old, okay, and so — and he had 
some fairly — his children were like 2 years old and 4 years old or 
something like that. And we were discussing how we, you know, we 
are trying to make sure that they were able to see the right thing. 
He said, “You have to watch out for the cartoons they watch,” and 
I said, “Yes, that is right. There is a lot of gratuitous violence in 
cartoons, and I am concerned about that, gratuitous violence in car- 
toons, and people beating each other over the head and things like 
that. That is not good for a child.” And he goes, “Oh, yes, well, even 
Bambi, the mother died in Bambi and was killed in Bambi.” This 
is the German guy who is telling me this, and I turned to him and 
said, “Well, yeah, that was real life. That wasn’t gratuitous vio- 
lence. That was real life. You know, deer get shot by hunters in 
real life. Animals get killed in real life. And it wasn’t just gratu- 
itous violence in Bambi.” And he turned to me, and he said, “Well, 
I want to shield my children from that aspect of real life.” And I 
said to myself, I didn’t want to make him mad or I didn’t want him 
to think I was being aggressive to him, but I said to him — I said 
to myself, well, yeah, that probably means that when they grow up, 
they are not going to be equipped to meet the challenges in real 
life that require some sort of use of force or violence because it is 
now not part of their reality. 

Well, force and violence is part of the reality we live with. And 
I think that perhaps our European friends maybe went through so 
much turmoil in World War I and World War II, and their houses 
were destroyed that now they just want to take that reality away 
from — shield their children from it and take that reality away, 
where in the United States, we saw the force and violence of World 
War II and World War I as being something that helped protect 
our country and didn’t lead to the massive destruction of our soci- 
ety that happened there in Europe. So I think that is a very fas- 
cinating psychological thing that is going on as we look at these fig- 
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ures, and I give the young lady one chance to close up on mine 
comments. Do you have any comments on my perceptions there? 

Ms. Conway. Well, part of my written testimony that I did not 
actually address in my opening statement goes somewhat to what 
you are saying, Congressman, with respect to the different religions 
and religious values held among Europeans and Americans. And I 
believe my colleague. Dr. Glenn, was talking about how some peo- 
ple dismissively say that the United States is more religious or Eu- 
rope is more secular. But there are data that illustrate that point 
a little bit more vividly. The Pew Research Center found that plu- 
ralities of Europeans felt that Americans were too religious while 
6 in 10 Americans believe that Europeans were not “religious 
enough.” And I think that is — and then also in a different poll, 58 
percent of Americans reported that it was necessary to “believe in 
God in order to be moral,” but that view was shared by 33 percent 
of those in Germany, 27 percent of Italians, 25 percent of those in 
Great Britain and 13 percent of the Erench. The only reason I point 
this out is not to get into a debate about how religious different 
peoples are so much as, what is the role of religion, and how impor- 
tant is it? What is the depth of religiosity, if you will, adherence 
to a particular moral point of view, moral construct and the prac- 
tice of that through traditional participation in formal services? So 
I think that is important. Just to show the differences culturally 
is to show one with respect to religiosity. Also I think somewhat 
telling is, when Europeans are asked questions with respect to how 
much they think a certain word or description applies to Ameri- 
cans, it was — if I may indulge you for a moment — it was quite tell- 
ing that majorities of Europeans believe Americans are “hard- 
working and inventive.” Eewer of them thought that Americans 
were honest, and they were also seen as greedy and violent to put 
a point on it. But again, these are just across-the-board denuncia- 
tions of Americans and our values and our policies, and that is 
quite telling as well. So it seems that there is tremendous agree- 
ment here today anyway that all of this should be put into a larger 
context rather than rely on just a single poll, polling question or 
a set of data. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Delahunt. Mr. Sires. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you for these very interesting hearings. I am 
really enjoying this committee. I appreciate the fact that we have 
all these people come before us. I have a couple of questions, and 
one has to do with China, the growth of China as a world economic 
power in terms of how the Europeans view China. There seems to 
be a perception in Europe that Europe is threatened by China; it 
is not as much threatened by the American economy. What is that 
based on? Is it the fact that we conduct ourselves with probably 
more scruples on the economic side than China? Or we don’t copy 
everything? So, you know, I was just wondering. Would you com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. Glenn. Certainly. I think that the rise of China has become 
an issue that has actually preoccupied both sides of the Atlantic, 
and yet, interestingly, we tend to see it in different ways. Among 
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those lists of global threats that I mentioned in my introductory 
comments, we ask about whether people see the rising power of 
China to be a threat. Now it turns out that approximately 88 per- 
cent of Americans say, yes, they do. Now that is compared to 73 
percent of Europeans. Now, let me emphasize, 73 percent and 88 
percent are really high numbers on both sides of the Atlantic. But 
we went further than that, and we asked, “What kind of threat do 
you think China is? Do you think China is an economic threat? Is 
China a military threat? Or is China not a threat at all?” And here 
is where we see some interesting differences in the way that Amer- 
icans and Europeans see the world. The largest percent of Ameri- 
cans, 35 percent, see China as a military threat; 29 percent see it 
as an economic threat. And those numbers are almost reversed if 
you look at Europeans; 37 percent of Europeans see it as an eco- 
nomic threat, and 22 percent of Europeans see it as a military 
threat. I think in some ways it reflects two things: The first thing 
it reflects is our very different presentation around the world 
today. Europeans don’t have militaries in China, in Asia, and so 
there is a different way that their military forces are exposed to the 
Chinese military threat. And as a result, they have different 
thoughts and a different relationship to the question of Taiwan. 
And at the same time, I think that both Americans and Europeans 
are struggling to understand the potential economic rise of China. 

Now there are a lot of different views about what that rise will 
mean. There are a lot of different views about what the future po- 
tential will be. But we see that it has become an issue more and 
more. Where it becomes a potential for misunderstanding is some- 
thing like we saw last year with the European effort to lift the 
arms embargo on China. What was most striking about that to me 
was the Europeans’ surprise at the American reaction. The Ameri- 
cans said, “We can’t do this. This is not a good idea. This is not 
in our national interest.” In some ways, I think it pointed out just 
how essential it is to understand how we see the world differently 
so that regardless of whether we have different views on it, we can 
coordinate our policies better, and we won’t be surprised by the re- 
actions of others. 

Ms. Conway. Sir, the only thing I would add to that is those data 
are very important and likely incontrovertible. A question that 
hasn’t been asked in some time is: What kind of threat does Chi- 
na’s increasing power pose to a quality of life to people throughout 
the globe or to that subset of Americans who believe that China 
does not have the best human rights record? And those questions 
really were much more commonly asked in the 1990s than I have 
seen of them in the last couple of years, and I hope that as the de- 
bate on China and its increasing strength as perhaps a military 
and/or financial player in the world landscape is further scruti- 
nized, that we don’t lose sight of the fact that some would also like 
to know what its practice is with respect to human rights. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you very much. The war in Europe — the war 
in Iraq seems to be very unpopular in Europe, I stated that before. 
I am wondering, is it because of the proximity to Iraq or is it be- 
cause the large population of Muslims in Europe that we see? Can 
you just comment on that? 
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Ms. Conway. It is probably several things, Congressman. And 
again, at the risk of confusing causation with coincidence through 
my own testimony, I don’t have data in front of me that have asked 
Europeans specifically as a follow-up question to those who ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the war in Iraq, asking them in open- 
ended fashion, “Why did you just say that? Why specifically do you 
disagree or strongly disagree with the war in Iraq or the United 
States involvement in Iraq?” Then you would open it up to a whole 
well spring of different answers, maybe of the kind that you have 
suggested, such as, “because we have a large Muslim population 
here in Great Britain, therefore we believe this is a war against 
Muslims, and we are against it,” or, “because we are closer geo- 
graphically to Iraq than is the United States.” Or I think some of 
it is more to the point of what we have seen in other polling ques- 
tions, which is there is a bit of — a bit of equivocation with respect 
to the support of Europeans on the matter of the United States’ 
goal of trying to assist free people in establishing their own rule 
of law and self-governance. In a 2005 poll, a vast majority of citi- 
zens in Europe were convinced that the United States should not 
“promote the establishment of democratic governments in other 
countries.” That idea, that principle of the U.S. promoting the es- 
tablishment of democratic governments in other countries, which is 
what the United States is trying to do in Iraq, was disliked by 84 
percent of the French public, 80 percent of Germans, 53 percent of 
Italians, 63 percent of Spanish, 66 percent of those in Great Brit- 
ain. And so if that general principle is being denied and dismissed 
by these European populations, then one could argue that the spe- 
cific example of that principle and action in Iraq is also being re- 
garded with some disfavor. 

Mr. Glenn. Thank you. Congressman. It is a really important 
question, how we understand Iraq. And indeed, we have some data 
but not full data that could answer the direct question you have. 
But I would like to suggest a couple of things if I may. The prox- 
imity issue was most striking and most relevant to Turkey. Turkey 
shares a border with Iraq, which was an important part of under- 
standing their concern. They feared instability on their borders be- 
cause of the Kurdish population that is divided in that region 
among some of the neighboring states there. And so there are very 
real issues for the Turks that have to do with the fact that Iraq 
is their next door neighbor. I don’t think the Muslim population in 
Europe, per se, is driving it; in part because the populations come 
from different places. In France, the largest Muslim population 
would be coming from their former colonies in Algeria, for example. 
In Germany, it is from visiting Turkish workers. So there were cer- 
tainly those at the time who feared that a Muslim street might rise 
up, if you will, but we didn’t see that anywhere. 

I think in large part, if I may, it would bring us back to the con- 
cerns of legitimacy and the question of how we did things. Some 
of the more interesting polling data we have on this comes from 
2004, the year after the war in Iraq began, when we said to 
France, Germany and Spain — I think we asked why, but I have the 
data in front of me here — “Would you have troops in Iraq under a 
U.N. mandate?” If you remember, France and Germany were some 
of the greatest opposers of that effort. But 63 percent of Frenchmen 
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and 50 percent of Germans said that they would support troops — 
their own troops — in Iraq under a U.N. mandate. We asked them 
as well, “Would you support using military action in a future Iraq- 
like scenario if there was international approval by the U.N.?” 
Eighty-two percent of Europeans said, “Yes.” If there was approval 
by NATO, because the U.N. is of course not the only relevant inter- 
national institution at hand, once again 72 percent of Europeans 
said yes. So there was a certain concern on the part of some Euro- 
peans, and I would emphasize that, on the question of inter- 
national legitimacy. And the reason I emphasize it, even though 
the concerns in Europe are widespread, indeed it is of course prop- 
er to recognize that we have British, Polish, Danish, Dutch troops 
in it that are active and still are in parts of Iraq so there are some 
important differences within Europe as well. 

Mr. Sires. Could I ask one? 

Mr. Delahunt. Yes. 

Mr. Sires. Do you have any polling data on Turkey, Jordan and 
the European Union, country by — does the proximity there also 
play a little bit — you are polling everything I assume in Europe. 

Mr. Glenn. You have asked a question that really caught our 
eye last year, so I will be very brief on this. But indeed, there is 
a lot of data that we have been capturing on Turkey that I would 
love to refer you to in the Key Findings Report in the testimony. 
We have indeed, and some of the most striking findings have been 
the change in Turkey’s EU membership, as it becomes closer to ac- 
tually becoming a member. If you remember, it was just last year 
that Turkey was invited to begin the negotiation process. But over 
the past 3 years, we have seen a cooling of European views toward 
Turkey joining and the cooling of Turkish views. They dropped 
from 73 percent of Europeans who say that Turkey’s membership 
is a good thing to 54 percent of that in — excuse me, I am 
misspeaking. Those are Turks; 73 percent of Turks say this is a 
good thing versus 54 percent of Turks who say so afterwards. And 
we are seeing a downward trend in support in Europe as well, and 
I think that this is a cause for great concern. I think that there 
are those of us who hope that Turkey joining the EU could be a 
securing of a Muslim country that is based on secular law within 
Western institutions, could be securing a country that has been one 
of our allies in NATO for decades, westward. And there are some 
concerns we see now in some of our data that suggests that Turkey 
may be at a tipping point. Perhaps there are some parts of Turkish 
society that are turning away from the West and looking toward 
the East. And from a purely personal perspective, I feel great con- 
cern about that and I feel it is sort of this kind of polling data com- 
pels us to think seriously about our policies toward Turkey and 
how we can seek to bring Turks into Western institutions as one 
of the leading Western secular — or at least secular Muslim democ- 
racies. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. Sires. Let me just echo my own 
concern about the cooling of both the Turks vis-a-vis the European 
Union and the European attitudes because I do share — I do share 
that concern in a very profound way, particularly when one reflects 
on the role that Turkey has played in its relationship with the 
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United States over time. They were our ally in Korea. I just re- 
minded my friend and colleague, Mr. Rohrabacher, they have con- 
sistently been supportive of Israel. They have a level of democracy, 
albeit with issues, unknown elsewhere in the Middle East. And 
that is why these polls are so valuable because it informs us. And, 
in fact, hopefully Mr. Rohrabacher will be accompanying me along 
with a number of other Members of Congress at the end of next 
week to Germany to meet with members of the German Bundestag, 
and I intend to make this a priority. I will lead the delegation, and 
I will make this a priority and reinforce what I think is a general 
consensus here in this Congress about the need to enhance and 
strengthen our relationship with Turkey. So I appreciate that bril- 
liant testimony, Mr. Glenn, because obviously it reflects my own 
views. 

I am just reading over the written testimony of both of you, and 
I see an inconsistency. So maybe I can pose a long question. And 
you just alluded to it, Ms. Conway. You read a portion — and I am 
speaking to democracy promotion, the concept of democracy pro- 
motion. And maybe this goes to the question of the how, but you 
begin on page 3 by saying, “For example, people in many European 
nations resist the United States’ goal to assist free peoples in their 
quest to self-govern.” I would translate that into democracy pro- 
motion. “In a 2005 Ipsos Public Affairs poll, vast majorities of citi- 
zens in Europe were convinced that the U.S. should not ‘promote 
the establishment of democratic governments in other countries.’ 
This idea was disliked by 84% of the French, 80% of Germans, 53% 
of Italians, 60% of Spanish citizens and 66% of those in Great Brit- 
ain.” You conclude the paragraph with this sentence: “One might 
wonder why nations who enjoy a degree of personal liberty and free 
market economies would deny the same to others around the 
globe.” 

Dr. Glenn, on page 5 of your testimony, you make this observa- 
tion in writing: “At the rhetorical level, the United States and the 
European Union have identified democracy promotion as a stra- 
tegic priority for transatlantic cooperation.” You then go on to say 
in the next paragraph: “Strikingly, our data suggests that more Eu- 
ropeans than Americans support promoting democracy.” That is to- 
tally at odds with the testimony by Ms. Conway. You go on further 
to say: “We asked Europeans if it should be the role of the Euro- 
pean Union to help establish democracy in other countries and 
Americans if it should be the role of the United States and, re- 
markably, more Europeans than Americans support the goal of de- 
mocracy promotion. 71% of Europeans agree, compared with 45% 
of’ people from our own country. Who is right? How do we reconcile 
these two views? And maybe. Dr. Glenn, we can compare the meth- 
odology that you might have used to this other Ipsos Public Affairs 
poll. Why this great disparity? And maybe I am misinterpreting 
what Ms. Conway is inferring here, but try to educate me. 

Mr. Glenn. Absolutely. With pleasure. Thank you for bringing 
up the issue. I mean, the main difference is, of course, that the 
Ipsos poll asked Europeans, “Should it be the role of the United 
States to promote democracy?” And we asked Europeans, “Should 
it be the role of the European Union?” So, in part, that difference 
is explained by a different question and concerns that Europeans 
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have about the United States right now and its policy of democracy 
promotion. Let me offer three points on really how we might under- 
stand some of those differences. The first is, as I have said, I think 
we see on the classic policies by which you promote democracy, 
Americans and Europeans actually quite often agree, and the 
greatest recent experiment in democracy promotion in my mind or 
the most successful is what I mean to say, has really been the en- 
largement of the European Union to the countries of the former 
Communist Bloc. The amount of Euros in this case that the Euro- 
pean Union has devoted toward helping build new sustained new 
democratic institutions help modify, bring together market econo- 
mies in these countries that can be anchored within the European 
sphere, is dramatic and is unprecedented. The idea of a Europe 
whole and free, there are those who say it hasn’t been seen since 
the Holy Roman Empire. So I think Europeans’ commitment to de- 
mocracy must be evaluated in light of their enlargement policy that 
has been so successful. I think the challenge has been rather 
straightforward for us. 

Mr. Delahunt. If I may interrupt. Dr. Glenn, for a moment. 

Mr. Glenn. Surely. 

Mr. Delahunt. I think it is important to explain to us the en- 
largement policy in accession to the EU is predicated on a number 
of what I think we would embrace as democratic values. 

Mr. Glenn. Absolutely. 

Mr. Delahunt. Again, please expand. 

Mr. Glenn. Thank you very much. The countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope, of course, once they overthrew the dictatorships after the fall 
of the Berlin Wall, their aim was to join the European Union as 
a way of anchoring themselves in the West, and yet the European 
Union told them, we are an institution of members, and all our 
members share common values and institutions. And as you rightly 
say. Chairman Delahunt, there were three criteria by which you 
could join the European Union. You must first demonstrate your- 
self to have democratic institutions, and in many cases, that has 
to do with recognizing elections regardless of the results, as well 
as the protection of minorities and minority views within those 
countries. This has to do with having strong and demonstrable 
market economies that can compete and be part of the European 
Union, recognizing the role that a successful economy often plays 
in supporting democracy, and lastly was the ability to take on the 
laws and institutions of the European Union. These three so- 
called — they are called the Copenhagen criteria, as known by the 
name of the summit at which they were agreed upon. And the offer 
of membership has in many ways been one of the greatest beacons 
for these countries. Democracies and especially new democracies 
can be fragile. It is easy, we know this from other parts of the 
world, to see democracies slide, back slide, to see new authoritarian 
leaders rise again. And it is in many ways the promise of member- 
ship in the European Union that anchored these countries and pre- 
vented the kind of back sliding that we have seen in parts of Latin 
America, in parts of Africa and enabled these countries to really 
anchor themselves within firmly the Western around the European 
sphere. And so I think the enlargement policy, as you rightly say, 
I think we agree on this very much, has been one of the most pow- 
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erful tools for promoting and sustaining democracy. If I may only 
in brief, I think the challenge has been around our policies in the 
Middle East. Again, I am speaking purely personally, not based on 
our data per se, but the challenge has been the identification of de- 
mocracy promotion with regime change, and there we see one of 
the greatest struggles. And I often find that democracy promoters 
have to go back to the basics and explain that we have decades of 
history together working to support dissidents in Eastern Europe, 
working to support free thought and individual expression in many 
parts of the world. And in some ways, our democracy institutions 
are modeled after the European Union ones. And so I think that 
we indeed — here is a moment of taking a look at the broader his- 
torical history and the common values that we Americans and Eu- 
ropeans share. We may disagree on the role of military force, but 
we have so many broader values that we have shown our demon- 
strative cooperation in the past, and I think democracy promotion 
is one of those ways that, because of that history, offers us a way 
forward as well. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you. Dr. Glenn. 

Ms. Conway, do you disagree with the data produced by Dr. 
Glenn? Or do you have a different definition of democracy pro- 
motion? 

Ms. Conway. Mr. Chairman, if I may address that question in 
the context of your original question to Dr. Glenn with respect to 
reconciling or preferring perhaps one of the results over the other, 
I don’t think that the differing results are a matter of methodology. 
The methodologies of Dr. Glenn’s polling of the German Marshall 
Fund are very solid, as were, it seems, the Ipsos Public Affairs 
methodology from the 2005 survey that I referenced on page 3 of 
my testimony. They had over 1,000 interviews per European na- 
tion, with yielding fairly low margins of error. So methodologies are 
not in question. I think it is a difference of question construction, 
and not that either question is biased; in fact, neither question is 
biased. They are just different. And they asked different audiences 
about their views toward the other nations’, or in this case con- 
tinents’, ability to promote democracy. In the one question by Ipsos 
Public Affairs in 2005, they are asking Europeans to point a finger 
at the United States and say, “Do you believe they should be in the 
business of ‘promoting the establishment of democratic govern- 
ments in other countries,’ yes or no?” And then in Dr. Glenn’s poll- 
ing data, Europeans were asked to hold the mirror up to them- 
selves, and they were asked whether they believe in supporting de- 
mocracy promotion. 

I think, secondly, there are differing definitions among Euro- 
peans and Americans at this time, as perhaps there has always 
been, with respect to democracy promotion. The easier definitions 
come with relieving suffering in Sudan or monitoring elections in 
countries that are having elections for their first or second or third 
times in their nation’s histories. That is different from perhaps de- 
mocracy promotion as President Bush sees it as total regime 
change and deposing Saddam Hussein in Iraq. So there are dif- 
fering — there are differing definitions in this very country about 
democracy promotion. There are differing definitions across the Eu- 
ropean nations about democracy. 
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Mr. Delahunt. So you would agree with Dr. Glenn then, that 
the question posed by the poll that you referred to reflects the atti- 
tude of Europeans relative to regime change as opposed to the pro- 
motion of democracy? 

Ms. Conway. I think, given the fact that that poll was taken in 
2005 at the height of the regime change undertakings and the at- 
tempted democratization of Iraq, yes, I think it is fair to say that, 
it is fair to conclude that. 

Mr. Delahunt. But again, and if I can, I don’t mean to inter- 
rupt, but we can have a conversation here because this is an infor- 
mal hearing. I think Dr. Glenn referred to it earlier in terms — the 
values are clearly the same or about the same, and it is a question 
of the how. And that is where there clearly is a divergence. 

Ms. Conway. I think it is a classic means versus ends dichotomy, 
to put it in a cultural context. 

Mr. Delahunt. The reality is, there is great divergence here in 
the United States. 

Ms. Conway. Yes. 

Mr. Delahunt. You know, it has changed over time, clearly, but 
there was relatively vigorous debate in terms of the political par- 
ties about the authorization resolution to go into Iraq. So I think 
that when you suggest that we might wonder why nations who 
enjoy a degree of personal liberty and free market would deny the 
same to others; that might be a bit harsh. But I understand — I un- 
derstand the point that you are making. But again, we talk about 
values, and I guess the problem that Europeans and I think a ma- 
jority of the American people might have in terms of democracy 
promotion as distinguished from regime change is that regime 
change is rather selective, and we develop into an inconsistent pat- 
tern. Some of our closest allies — and you referenced earlier and 
that is what provoked me to think about this — are probably the 
most egregious human rights violators on the planet. And yet they 
are our allies. One only has to review our own Department of 
State’s human rights reports. Saudi Arabia is not a bastion of the 
rights for women, and you have an expertise in that particular 
area. And we talk about democracy promotion, and I remember 
being excited about Secretary Rice going to Egypt and speaking 
forthrightly about the need for democracy. And now we hear si- 
lence, particularly in light of media reports coming out relative to 
the suppression of press, torture, et cetera, et cetera. 

I mean, part of the coalition of the willing was Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan. I mean, you know, Islom Karimov would not be consid- 
ered by most a paragon of, you know, democratic expression. So 
when we talk about values, is there an inconsistency in terms of 
what Europeans see between our rhetoric and then our actions? 
And does this create for us at least in some part, in some measure, 
the negative opinions that appear to be — and my concern is, appear 
to be consistent and possibly potentially hardening to the point 
where, in the future, it creates all of the problems that were men- 
tioned in the GAO report? 

Ms. Conway. Mr. Chairman, if I may, because my third point on 
the original question, which I think is in direct response to what 
you are saying now, sir, is that the responses to the question that 
was given to the Ipsos Public Affairs poll and the response to the 
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question about democracy promotion in Dr. Glenn’s poll to me ex- 
posed quite unintentionally the difference in European attitudes to- 
ward democracy promotion depending on who is doing the pro- 
moting. Europeans were very enthusiastic about democracy pro- 
motion when it was asked of them, “Do you believe Europeans 
should promote democracy?” versus when they were asked, “Do you 
believe the United States should promote democracy?” And I think 
that is a very important distinction here because again, that does 
expose a little bit of the soft underbelly of hesitance. It could be 
everything from hesitation to reticence to envy as to why people in 
Europe don’t want the United States to “promote the establishment 
of democratic governments in other countries,” where no mention 
is made of Iraq or regime change but actually just that principle. 
We can’t extract that principle from that current situation in 2005. 
There is no questioning that in answering that, people heard that. 
But at the same time, the principle was embraced very enthusiasti- 
cally by the Europeans when they could do the promoting versus 
when the United States could do the promoting. 

Mr. Delahunt. Dr. Glenn? 

Mr. Glenn. I think that you. Chairman Delahunt, have very 
nicely summarized in many ways the controversy that is swirling 
down the concept of democracy promotion. You have echoed what 
I think of as the challenge — or described very well, what I think 
of as the challenge for democracy promotion to the Middle East. 
But when we think of — and there it is, a moment where we see 
Americans and Europeans seeming to look at the world differently. 
Yet I would like to suggest to you that there is another front on 
which that is happening, and that is in Russia and China. And in- 
deed, Americans and Europeans perhaps we see democracy pro- 
motion a little differently. I think our polling data, which has been 
stable over a couple of years, suggests those differences aren’t as 
great among the general public as one might think. But what we 
see is we see that in the wake of the so-called colored revolutions 
in Ukraine, in Georgia, we have seen a Russia — a recently sort of 
reassertive Russia and China seeking to counteract both United 
States and European efforts with restrictive registration laws, with 
challenges to the ability of American and European democracy pro- 
motion organizations alike, be they Freedom House or the 
Friedrich Ebert Foundation operating in Moscow. And so I think 
that in some ways, it depends always on from where you look. I 
always tell my European colleagues when they say, ah, yes, but we 
do it differently. I say, well, that may be true, but I think if we 
both look, I am not sure that Russia and China would think so. 

Mr. Delahunt. You talk about the elites, the political elite hav- 
ing gotten past the brouhaha surrounding the initial invasion of 
Iraq, et cetera, but in a democracy, it will be public opinion over 
time that will influence the political elite. It does it pretty well 
here, okay? I am sure that Ms. Conway can testify to that, as a 
well-known Republican pollster. We all like to know what the peo- 
ple are thinking, and the reference I made earlier to the example 
of Turkey, the executive making a commitment — I remember there 
was $33 billion of American assistance that were promised, and 
that didn’t work. They went home, and they heard from their pub- 
lic. So while it is only a tool, I think it is very important for us 
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to understand where they are coming from, what they are thinking 
because I — you know, the elites — governments come and go, you 
know, Delahunt, Rohrabacher and Sires, we are not going to be 
here forever, well, maybe one of us will be here forever. But not 
me. But the reality is, the hardening of public opinion — this goes 
back to I think what we were all echoing — will impact policy both 
bilateral policy and multilateral policy coming from other nations 
and other multilateral institutions toward the United States. That 
is why I would suggest that we have got to be, you know, aware 
of it and factor in our decisions. So I am not quite as optimistic as 
you are that the elites have got it, that we are not the bad guys, 
and that consistent low negative opinion, if it continues over a pe- 
riod of time, and maybe — maybe that will change once there is a 
new administration. Maybe it will, but I mean, when you see a gap 
of 20 points consistently between the approval ratings for President 
Bush and in attitudes about America, that is consequential. Mr. 
Zogby was here earlier at another hearing, and he talked about 
Latin America. And his samples were all about the elites in those 
countries, the political and economic elites. And you know, the 
President had a negative or disapproval rating around 82 or 83 
percent. What I am concerned about, and I think all of my col- 
leagues are, that that does start to morph into a hardening of pub- 
lic attitudes that eventually will impact the policy decisions of 
those governments over a period of time that adversely impact our 
vital national interests. And I am not suggesting you are an elite. 
You are advocating. I am still not comfortable. 

Mr. Glenn. Well, if I may, two things. The first is the question 
of change in many ways, will this change and how so? Now, I can’t 
predict the future, and the polling data can’t predict the future. 
But I think that seeing a change among the elites may anticipate 
the potential for change among the European public if European 
leaders are willing to stand up and say, we may disagree on Iraq, 
but there are these other issues that are too pressing for us to let 
go by the wayside because of Iraq. There are too many things we 
have to do together. So that is the first question is that of change. 
But let me echo your concern by reference to a point that was 
raised earlier here which was the difficulty that Europeans are 
having getting more troops committed to Afghanistan. Now Af- 
ghanistan is a situation with a U.N. mandate. Afghanistan is a sit- 
uation in which we went in together for a commonly agreed upon 
purpose because of a shared sense that we had together. And un- 
fortunately, it has become challenging for European leaders be- 
cause of their popular opinion. 

Mr. Delahunt. Because of the public opinion that is being 
brought to bear by those European publics on their governments, 
and they are backing off. 

Mr. Glenn. That is right. It is unfortunate because indeed 

Mr. Delahunt. It is very unfortunate. 

Mr. Glenn. They are distinct situations, but it is hard sometimes 
for the European leaders to make those choices if they see public 
opinion turning so heavily against them. 

Mr. Delahunt. Again, getting back to democracy promotion, in 
your testimony, and I think you, too, Ms. Conway, alluded to 
human rights, and the public debate on both sides of the Atlantic, 
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you know, speaks about the secret CIA prisons, extraordinary ren- 
ditions. In fact, my memory is that just recently there has been in- 
dictments by Italy and Germany, I believe, indictments of CIA 
agents. Has there been any polling issue data on those issues and 
its impact on European opinion? That goes to my concern about 
that inconsistency that I alluded to earlier where we share the val- 
ues, but the Europeans don’t think we are living up to the values. 

Ms. Conway. I have no such polling data here, Mr. Chairman. 
I would be happy to do a search of that and certainly contact your 
staff if we were able to uncover some. 

Mr. Delahunt. We would appreciate that. 

Dr. Glenn, are you aware of 

Mr. Glenn. We don’t have the data directly for the past years 
on that. And indeed, we will do the same. I think that what we 
know from reading the European debate, from listening to the Eu- 
ropean Parliament, the discussions within the European Par- 
liament, within the national Parliaments in Europe is how volatile 
this issue has been. Italy has been one of the most striking cases 
in which the question of the collaboration of Italian officials with 
Americans on this policy has been a very big issue. And we see it 
coming back to that in which Italian elected officials say to Ameri- 
cans, I would wish to help you out, but I am struck struggling with 
public opinion at home. And we know that these issues are very 
powerful, and in some ways, I think their emotional resonance 
comes from the kind of the things you are talking about. Chairman 
Delahunt, the sense of a difference between values and policies. 

Mr. Delahunt. You know, I am going to conclude. I appreciate 
your forbearance. But I want to note for the record — and you, Ms. 
Conway, alluded to a Newsweek poll back in 1983, saying that only 
25 percent of Erench citizens approved of United States policy. But 
I want to reassure the gentleman to my left, at least to my physical 
left, that I went and I did some research, and I know that he is 
a great admirer of President Reagan, that according to a poll by 
a very respected polling agency, a group called SOERES, in 1987, 
47 percent of the Erench citizens had a favorable opinion of Presi- 
dent Reagan while only 18 percent viewed him unfavorably. If 
President Bush had those ratings right now, things might be dif- 
ferent. And with that, unless you 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Let me just note that, 3 years earlier, the 
polling data was far different in Erance. 

Mr. Delahunt. I haven’t seen it yet, but I am going to see it. 
Thank you very much, and thank you both for your testimony. It 
has been a very worthwhile hearing for us. 

Ms. Conway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Glenn. Thank you so much. 

[Whereupon, at 5:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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